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UNION SUITS 


Wear them — You will like them— 


Then tell 


More than six million Munsing suits 
throughout the United States at the 
book and samples of all the different li; 
asking. “Two dainty dolls’ vests, one p 
you include ten cents. Address The } 


GIRLS’ MUNSING BOYS’ MUNSING 
union suits for summer union suits for sum- 
in fine bleached white mer in cream white,or 
cotton fabrics in four ecru shades in seven 
different styles, at 50c different styles, at 50c 
and 75c per garment. and 75c per garment. 


nur friends about them. 


re being worn with complete satisfaction 
ent time. A handsomely illustrated style 
weight summer fabrics may be had for the 
, one blue, will be sent with style book, if 
-hwestern Knitting Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


LADIES’ MUNSING UNION 
suits and separate vests and 
pants in five different light 
weight fabrics and fourteen 
different styles, all bleached 
white, at from 50c to $2,00 


MENS’ PERFECT FIT- 
ting Munsing union suits in 
six different light weight 
fabrics, regular and athletic 
styles, every required size, at 
from $1 to $3 per garment. 
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in the 


Rocky 
Mountains 


SHOULD APPEAL TO ALL 





Climbing, Hunting and Fishing. 


The Denver and Rio Grande 


Railroad 


“THE SCENIC LINE OF THE WORLD”’ 


Reaches all the Resorts of COLORADO, 
UTAH and NEW MEXICO 


Of All Transcontinental Routes the Most Attractive 








‘Weles hadh K. HOOPER. General Peshanee aoe Denver, Colorado, for Illustrated Books 





Get a This Big Money:Making 
Amusement Business: 


ehteens Uy DY Mall 


Ty: 






hotels, s aeasene, basher s! ope, restaurants, cafes, et 


Get Our Big, Free Ten-Pinnet Book 
to Start in Business —The Story Complete! 


Ten-Pinnet is v alleys 45 and 51 pr 
fe etlong It comeaias 10 Teal tenpins, These alleys set hilara 
1 low, heavy legs and can easily be ed. The alleys never 





Your a Will Practically 
Pay For Your Alleys 


bes 
Let us ex 





in Ten Pinnet the ten | lar frame 

You. can Sake s more combina 
tion rie 8 ‘with Ten-Pinnet than with bowling 
Veteran bowlers are delighted with it 


Nothing to Do but Pocket the Money 


You save the price of 

ate player dm pa tie po, wh : an oll hessteenes 
return by gravity. Only pers ede ? severa g e bu 
alleys. Everybody of both sexes likes Ten-Pinnet. Your hold another pos' 
petro se wil agin tors Hon ers, Tea Merch t 
Ban Mi 


TEN. INNET 00, 350 fon s, ‘INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 










up all the pins. 


IN ANSWERING 


~~ 


The Lure of the 
Mountains 


Out-of-D OOrs — 


It Comprises Perfect Tent Life, Cottage 
Life, Ranch Life, Resort Life, Mountain 


Ten-Pinnet 
The Rage of Men and Women! 


Nearly $50,000,000 Spent Last Year for Amusements! 


EN-PINNET, the new bowling ; game for men and women, offers you the easiest 
way to get into a big payin yo ate honorable, clean amusement busi 


ness. If you have just a little mon or can get hold of jus a little—this is 


vour chance! It is the Amusemen business that is making money nalonm fist to- 
day. We give every operator a monopoly in his territory. Ten- Planet draws the 
largest patronage of any—men, women and youth. It is an all-the-year- round game 
It pays a“ a town as small as 200 It is a big winner in the cities al d at the parks, 
gardens, lakeside and amusement resorts, Y. M. C. A.'s, educational institutio 


-It Tells You How 








pul 
of this lever sets 


balls return by gravity 
No pin boys needed ~ 
THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


of the AMERICAN BANKERS — 
ASSN. 


4“ 
= 


>E€ertainly; 


We accept them 


AN you justly blame the hotel man who declines to 

CO accept your personal check? If you are a stranger, 

he knows neither your signature nor the state of your 

bank account; and, besides, he has lost much money in 
the past by cashing worthless paper. 


Be fair to the hotel men and all others with whom you 
deal when away from home, by presenting in payment of 
your expenses the ‘“‘A. B. A.’’ Travelers’ Cheques, which 
are always and everywhere good and are self-identifying. 


Banks, Hotels, Railroads, Steamship lines, etc., 
throughout the world, accept them at face value. Sold by 
leading banks in $10, $20, $50 and $100 denominations. 


Equally convenient for foreign and domestic use. 


A booklet fully describing these cheques will be sent on request 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER 


OR IF MORE CONVENIENT APPLY TO 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY. 7 WALL ST.,NEW YORK CITY 











The Greatest Triumph in Typewriter History 


VISIBLE MODELS OF THE 


Remington 


These new models represent the 
sum total of more labor, more 
experience, more accumulated 
knowledge, and greater resource 
than all other typewriters combined 


That is why these new Remingtons have 
given such complete satisfaction to type- 
writer users, and why their sales have 
broken all records since the invention of 
the writing machine. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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Collier's s National Hotel Directory ; 


ON tin 








BOSTON, MASS. : 
United States Hotel si!'Sio'roome: "Suites with 
bath. A.P. $3. E.P.$lup. In center of business section. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Chicago Beach Hotel 


American or European Plan 








herd : 
" FINEST HOTEL ‘ON “THE E GREAT 1 LAKES 


An ideal resort, uniting city gaieties with the quiet of country 


and seashore. It is delightfully situated on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, close to the great South Parks and but 10 minutes’ 
ride from the theatre and shopping district. 450 large out- 
side rooms—250 private baths—1,000 feet of broad veranda 
overlooking lake Always cool, refreshing breezes—smooth, 
sandy bathing beach nearby—every comfort and convenience 
—all summer attractions. Vourista, transients and summer 
guests find hearty wel For booklet, address Manager, 


5lst Boulevz ard ‘and L -% Shore, Chicago 














NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WHY PAY EXTRAVAGANT HOTEL RATES? 
The CLENDENING 195 0,20551 1.7, Select Hemet Eoonemica 
$1.50 daily and up. WRITE FOR BOOKLET B WITH MAP OF CITY. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
“12 stories of solid comfort.’’ Con- 
Hotel Savoy « nase, eco andiie. tn a OR 
shopping district. 210 rooms. 135 baths. Eng. grill. $1.50 up. 
SUMMER RESORTS 
GREENWICH-ON-THE-SOUND, CONN. 


Greenwich, Conn. 40 minutes from 
» Edgewood Inn New York. Send for booklet. Ga 











age and St able Accommodations. D. P. ?. Simpson, Manager. 
——-- 
Breeders of SUNNYSIDE 






ure 
Shetland 
Ponies 


Shetland 
Pony Farm 


Beautiful and intelligent little 
vets for children constantly 
on hand and forsale. Correspondence 
solicited. Write for handsomely il- 
lustrated pony catajogue to 








CMe F You want 
*il sharp speed 
pictures get a 


Rauscti fomby/eiss 


‘TESSAR JENS 


which possesses 
Sreat SPEED in 
addition to all the 
excellent qualities |, 
found only in lenses 








Set of sample prints showing scope of 
the TESSAR LENS on receipt of 
ten cents. Descriptive literature at 
photo dealers or direct from us. 

Send for new Photographic Catalog. 
Our Name ona Lens, Micro- 
scope, Field Glass, Engineering 
or other Scientific Apparatus 





is our Guarantee. 


Bausch & jomb Optical ©. 


@tw yvor« SHINCTO CHICAG FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER NY FRANKFORT 
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Volume XLV Number 8 


P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-480 West Thirteenth St.; London, 5 Henrietta St., 
Covent Garden, W.C. : Toronto, Ont., The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street West. For sale 
by Saarbach’s News Exchange in the ‘principal cities of Europe and Egupt ; also by Dauw's, 17 
Green Street, Leicester Square, London, W. C. Copyright 1910 by P. F. Collier & Son. En 

tered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, 
under the Act of Congress of March 8, 1879. Price: United States and Mexico, 10 cents a copy, 
$5.50 a vear. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year. 
Christmas and Easter special i sues, 25 cents. 

NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of 
address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before 
the first copy of Collier’s will reach any new subscriber. 


AN END ; ae = 
TO TIRE AWES LOD | See 
DELAYS 


The great bugbear of motoring is tire de 
lay on the road. Do away with it by using 


Firestone 


Quick 


Detachable DEMOUNTABLE RIMS 


They carry your spare tires already inflated, ready to substitute, rim and 
all, for injured tires. About two minutes and the journey is resumed, 
without hard work, w orry, perspiration or pumping. 







































— 


-_ 


Firestones are the only Demountable Rims of the quick-detachable 
type which have been tried out and have made good in actual service 
—the only ones good enough to be used on exhibiting cars at any 
of the 1910 Automobile Shows. At the four National Shows 
alone, 50% more exhibitors used them than any other demount- 
able rims of any type, clincher or otherwise. 
They are the only quick-detachable Demountable Rims now 
being delivered and equipped promptly. 
The Firestone quick-detachable feature facilitates changing 
tires on the spare rim at the journey’s end or as often as 
required on the trip—a point doubly appreciated by 
users of other demountable rims. 
Equip your car with Firestone Tires 
and Demountable Rims — the tires 
least likely to require changing, and 


the best means of tire changing when 
required. Ask us about their cost. 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire Makers” 


/ Firestone Non- 
/ Skid, one of our 
t4 complete line of tires 
for all standard rims, 
in smooth and non- 
skid treads. 









AKRON, OHIO . , 

Branches, agencies and dealers everywhere Pn Bye ~ pa ay a | 
tire mishap merely unlocks the 
rim carrying injured tire, and sub- 
stitutes a spare rim with its already 

inflated tire and resumes his trip. 













COLLIER‘S 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION 


Save Trouble, 


Keep Your 
Clothes New 


How would you like to keep your 
clothes in an air-tight, germ-proof, 
moth-proof, dust-proof, moisture- 
proof receptacle, fragrant with the 
wholesome odor of cedar instead of 
smelling of moth balls? To be 
relieved of the labor of folding 
clothes away in drawers and pinning 

them up in sheets? 
To keep your clothes 
always new, unwrin- 
kled and in press in 
the easiest pos- 
sible way ? 












Wayne Cedared 
Paper Wardrobes 


are simply flexible cedar chests, 
without bulk or weight ; the ideal 
storage protection for all garments 
the year’round. But they are even ° 
more valuable for the clothes you 
are wearing daily—for light silk 
and broadcloth gowns, evening 
clothes and extra wraps. 

Wayne Cedared Paper Wardrobes 
are made of the toughest rope paper. 
A stout steel hanger outside and a 
row of steel hooks inside bear all 
weight—none comes on the paper. 
An extra wide opening and accor- 
dion-pleated sides give ample room. 
Notice the reinforced square bottom 
and the metal clasps for closing. 


Most Dealers Keep 
Wayne Wardrobes 


You will find them at department 
stores, dry goods stores and cloth- 


iers. Should you not find them, 
show this ad to your dealer and 
he will order them for you, or 


select sizes and styles from the list 
given here, write direct to us, en- 
closing price and give your dealer's 
name. We will sendthe Wardrobes 
at once, transportation prepaid. 


No Each 
3. Dress Suits, Frock Coats, Business 

Suits, Women’s Coats, 30x 6 x 50 75c 
5. Overcoats, Motor Coats, Society and 

Military Uniforms, Gowns, Opera 

Cloaks, 30x6x55 - $1.00 
7. Fur Coats, Motor Coats, Ball and Even 

ing Gowns, 30x6x60, with garment 

hanger 1.50 
9. Furs, Muffs, Collarettes, etc., with spe- 

cial fur and muff hanger, 24x6x 36 75c 


Other sizes at dealers. 


“How to Care for Clothes” 
Free for a Postal 


Our little book, How to Care for 


Clothes,” gives you valuable hints 
that prolong the life of clothes. 
Just write a postal. (20) 


Wayne Paper Goods Co. 
Dept. 25 Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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(Photo, Paul Thompson) Fournier’s machine just before a flight at Brighton Beach 


The Price Was the Last 
Thing Fixed 
On none of the ten beautiful models of the Warner 


Auto-Meter was a price considered when it was first de- 
signed and built. 











What Does it Mean to You ? 


What does it mean to you that more than 84% of the people 
who have purchased PREMIER cars during the past three years 
are still driving PREMIER cars > 


What does it mean to you that PREMIER cars are conspicu- 
ous by their absence from “Second-hand for Sale” lists > 


It does mean that PREMIER records gained in reliability con- 


tests are supported by equally consistent and satisfactory service in the hands of the users. 


It does mean that PREMIER owners do not try to dispose of their cars—they 
last for years. 


The PREMIER Car of to-day is a Development ; Not a Chance Happening. 
PREMIER design in detail represents the most approved practices, which means that PREMIER 


construction throughout is in line with the ideas and principles which experimentation has shown the most 
able engineers of Europe and America to be BEST. They are ideas which stood the acid test of ex- 
perience when best features were sought. Those unable to measure up were eliminated. Compare any 
feature of the PREMIER with the corresponding feature or part in the best regarded makes in Europe 
or America and you will find that the practices which PREMIER Makers consider commonplace, because 
they are only in keeping with the other PREMIER features, are pointed out by other makers as repre- 
senting the earmarks of quality. 

There are no special talking points in PREMIER cars. Every feature in the PREMIER is a 
talking point, because it represents best practice and its use is supported by reasons which have been tried 
and proven correct. 


ead “How to Buy a Motor Car.’’ We have secured a number of copies of 
this, one of which we will send you free for the asking. Write for it. Dept. 


PREMIER MOTOR MFG. CO. * trainer ei IND. 


Licensed under the Selden Patent 


We simply set ourselves to build a mechanically and 
artistically perfect instrument of that particular type. 
Then, and not till then, we figured the cost and fixed 
a price as low as possible for the value given 





That is why the Warner Auto-Meter is universally 
recognized as the one absolutely and always dependable 
and satisfactory instrument —‘The Aristocrat of Speed 
Indicators.’’ No other instrument is considered in im- 
portant tests or races. 

3efore you buy a speed indicator be sure to call or 
send for our interesting booklet. 





Warner Instrument Co. 
876 Wheeler Avenue Beloit, Wis. 














BRANCHES: Atlanta, 116 Edgewood Ave.; Boston, 925 Boylston St. ; Buffalo,’720 Main St. ; Chicago, 2420 Michigan Ave. ; Cin- 
cinnati, 807 Main St.; Cleveland, 2062 Euclid Ave.; Denver, 1518 Broadway; Detroit, 870 Woodward Ave ; Indianapolis, 330-331 
N. Illinois St.; Kansas City, 1613 Grand Ave.; Los Angeles, 748 S. Olive St.; New York, 1902 Broxdway; Philadelphia, 302 N, 
Broad St.; Pittsburg, 5940 Kirkwood St. ; San Francisco, 36-38 Van Ness Ave. ; Seattle, 611 E. Pike St ; St. lJ.ouis, 3923 Olive St. 
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Some Statements by Dr. Eliot 
Regarding Education and 


Systematic Reading Sy 
C 














Liberal education accomplishes two objects. 
It produces a liberal frame of mind and it 
makes the studious and reflective recipient 
acquainted with the stream of the world’s 
thought and feeling, and with the infinitely 


ee ----G 













: ‘ : : 1 os 
; varied products of the human imagination. | oe 
“The Outlook”’ says: Thea N Vv ¢ cca a 5 ae “aes oe 
é rae TS. 5. Gapeeme Sasuet It was my hope and belief that fifty volumes ) 
‘At the end of his career has protected P. F. Collier & Son as ; ‘ ei p> ae li 
President Eliot will thus become sole publishers of the Five Foot Shelf might accomplish this result for any intelli- | Cc. 
the originator of what is likely by issuing permanent injunctions gent, ambitious and persistent reader, whether pom 
t become a very extensive against publishing houses that have ' ee ; i | ’ 
sa : $ hg 4 ages attempted to infringe on their rights his arly opportunities tor edu ration had been | 
university extension system. and deceive the public Z . : | 
large or small. Such was the educational 
: . . yurpose with which I undertook to edit The 
Secure the Books Direct at a Special Price toe “eae sie 
Harvard Classics, and I believe that a similar 


& Son, through special arrangement with Dr. Eliot, and can not be obtained elsewhere. By educational purpose actuated the publishers. 


manufacturing and selling to the amount of $80,000,000 worth in the past thirty years, we have 


D* ELIOT’S Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) is published only by P. F. Collier 





; 7. } 
demonstrated our ability to sell books at prices beyond competition. The volumes of The Harvard My aim was not to select the best fifty, ol 
Classics are handsomely printed from new type, beautifully illustrated, exquisitely bound, yet through best hundred, books in the world, but to give, ¥ 
the Collier Policy of printing and binding our own books in our own printing establishment and our : oe 7 : | and pages or thereal t f 
own bookbindery—the largest in the country—and selling direct, we save all middlemen’s profits and In twe nty -two thousanc pages O1 1ereavouts, Th 
give you, the subscriber, the benefit. That is why you can purchase the Five-Foot Shelf of Books, a picture of the progress of the human race P 
magnificently printed and bound, at very much less than similarly made books would cost you elsewhere 26.8 : . ° ca , : ¢ 
, within historical times, so far as that progress Sm 
A Library of Liberal Education can be depicted in books. } 

“Within the limits of fifty volumes, containing about 22,000 pages, I was to provide the means of obtaining such a ‘ ‘ 
knowledge of ancient and modern literature as seems essential to the twentieth century idea of a cultivated man. | regard the undertaking as a useful exten- 

‘It is my belief,’ says Dr. Eliot, “that the faithful and considerate reading of these books, with such re-readings ° 7 ° : ° } Am 
and memorizings as individual taste may prescribe. will give any man the essentials of a liberal education, even if sion ot my educational work, and I cherish | _ 
ee ae the hope that, when the work is finished, the 

; e at, ne JOYK 1S S 9 ; 
How to Secure the Five-Foot Shelf with Lite Outiay ils wad ; - 4 
educated public will so regard it. r 
The works of the authors that comprise The Harvard as well as for the reader desires inexpe 
Classics are indispensable to eve ibrary 0 lan of sa Al he books v rinted from r . . i. 
Sollee ts pugs tor oft te own the comete te Five fect Salt ane planes on r Ay finished om ; We are under obligations to more than fifty 
at a nominal cost We have prepared edit Ss in various illustrated wit of famous paintings and pi rtraits . i 





Harvard Professors and Instructors, whose 
advice we obtained on questions connected 
with their several specialties. 


bindings for those who demand the luxurious limited editions and bound in vz 


Send this Inquiry Coupon 





P. F. COLLIER & SON 
428 W. 13th Street, New York 
I shall be pleased to see the official lis 
and prospectus of The Hervs ard Classic 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books) and receive fu 








If our work proves to have been well done, 
the use of the title ‘The Harvard Classics 
will be justified. 


{ si | 





CHARLES W. ELIOT rs 


- (i 
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Se 
Rigiat- 
Writes 








Filled instantly by dipping 
pen in ink and pressing 
Crescent- Filler. Writes the | | 
instant pen touches paper— 
smoothly and evenly, without 

a blot, skip or scratch. | 


CONKLIN’S 


Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen 


alone has the Crescent-Filler. 
Eleven years of constant satis- 
faction-giving proves its prac- 
ticability and superiority. 
Ink reservoir guaran- 
teed for five years. 
Finest 14-K gold pens in 
all points and for all special 
uses—manifolding, bookkeep- 
ers, stenographers, etc. At 
dealers everywhere—$3.00, 
$4.00, $5.00 to $15.00. 


Interesting literature on request. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 


217 Manhattan Bldg. Toledo, Ohio 














Absolute 
Mastery 
of Boat 








; 
mbined Speed Controlling and Reve. sing 
eller. /folds Full Power of the Motor In- | 
intly Available. 
The Only propelling device for the Motor 


with engine 
changes in 


Boat which absolutely does 
racing or stalling under 


away 
sudden 





BULLETIN 


ADVERTISING 


NO. 55 





This is the second of a series of seven mae Me by Collier's editors, 
appearing in the issues of May 7, 14, 21, 28; June 4, 11, and 18. 


— Tr ; 


THE EDITOR’S OFFICE 

HEN Mr. Collier first sug- 

gested to me that | go on 

the Weekly, I asked a number of 

questions about the circulation, 
scope, and policy of the paper, and 
then observed: “As I understand © all 

it, then, it is not a writing job?” also 
He thought a moment and an- 

“It is primarily a thinking 














become better every year, as a natu- 
ral result of the stand which this 
paper takes, and the superior class 
of readers which it thereby attracts. 
As these correspondents write from 
over the United States, they 
form one of the safeguards 
against provincialism. Forming the 
opinions of this paper, if they are 
to be worth anything, is not an 
undertaking which one man could | 
carry out in the isolation of his 
study. We form, to a large extent, 
a clearing house for the thought of 
many thousand Americans. Some 
men in the various cities, who have 
no connection with the paper, are 
known by us as expert in certain 


swered : 
job.” 
After another pause he went on: 
*’The most important aspect of the 
job, in the long run, is to be right 
on the big questions of the day.” 
Whatever value may lie in having 
the editorials well written, or in 
other respects attractive, the largest 
aim which should lie before them 


always is to commit the paper only matters, and are in regular corre- 
when it has been possible to think spondence with us. Our own staft 
out a position of soundness and of is large, and selected from men 


but 
it would hardly be possible to give 
too much credit for any success 
that we may have in analyzing the 
needs of the situation to the multi- 
tude of readers who are continually 


value to the people. whose interests are wide-spread; 

In this task of reflecting success- 
fully upon the problems and inter- 
ests of the day, our readers are of 
far more assistance than any outsider 
would be likely to imagine. “The 





“letters to the Editor’ are full of in- sending us sincere and well-in- 


formation and suggestion, and they 


formed communications. 


Mov APS | 


‘*From the Fiction Editor’’ 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE- 














speed. Load on motor always maintained con- 
stant. Renders control of motor boat as flex- 
ble as that of steam. | 
Send for detatl. 


C.F.ROPER & CO. 





HOPEDALE, MASS. | | 


Like An Automobile 











It starts from a standstill, by means of the M. M. | 
free engine clutch. 

The awkwardness of pedaling, and dodging 
in starting is absolutely done away with. 


teams 


O’Sullivanize Your Walk 


And Gain a Little 
Every Step 


The More You Walk 
The More You Gain 


(See Diag saa eg Normal and Abnormal 
Welk Herewith. 


The Proper Walk 


In the proper walk, the feet should 
be carried parallel with one another so 
that a line from the center of the knee 
would pass through the second toe. 





Correct Method 
of Walking 


Abnormal Method 
of Walking 





If this line hits the inner side of the 
great toe the walk is abnormal. 

In the proper walk you strike the 
heel first, bear your weight on the outer 
edge of the foot, using the ball of the 
foot as the fulcrum, by the aid of the 
calf muscles, to lift the body. 


O'Sullivan Heels of Live Rubber 





RAISED 


R e d tells the story of what 
alse the International Cor- 
respondence Schools are doing for am- 
bitious men and women everywhere. 
RAISED tells how the I.C.S. can in- 
crease your salary—no matter where 
you live, what you do, or what you 
earn—solongas youcan read and write. 


. emphasizes the 300 
Raised 


and more letters VOL- 
UNTARILY written by students every 
month se advancement won 
through I.C.S. help. During Febru- 
ary the scat a was 325. 


R d sums up the value of 
aise the information and 
advice the I. C. S. will send you if you 
will mark the attached coupon. Mark 
it now. -Doing so involves neither 
expense nor obligation. Fora RAISE 
a RAISE in salary— 


MARK THE COUPON 


in position—for 








INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 1198, Scranton, Pa. 





Please explain, w mit further oblig n my part, how 
I can qualit elf tr n beforewh ih hove amanda 

Bookkeeper Telephone Eng’eer 

Stenographer Elec. Lighting Supt. 


Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 
Designer & Craftsman 


Mechan. Engineer 
Plumber & Steamfitter 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Build’g Contractor 
Architec’l Draftsman 


Civil Service Architect 

Chemist Structural Engineer 
Textile Mill Supt. Banking 
Electrician Mining Engineer 


Elec. Engineer 
Mechan’! Draftsman 


Concrete Engineer 
Automobile Operator 














Name 





























Learn How 


to Ride 


Horseback. 






I guarantee to teach any man, woman or child 
to become an expert rider by my direct, simple 
correspondence instruction. Learn to ride cor- 
rectly as weil as train horses forthe saddle; teach 
your horse fancy gaits and tricks. Many secrets 
never before di sd. Twenty years’ experience, 
Handreds of _ ul students 

Write today for handsome yj rospectus, “Riding 
and Tesininethe Saddle Horse.’ Free on request. 


Pret. Jesse Boers, 408 Acatony 5 St., Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
























































Smoothness of operation, quiet running and easy encourage the proper walk. It is easy, 
riding qualities are the leading features of the graceful, natural —the Live Rul ber 
M. M. Motorcycle. energizes your step. With the same : ties for YOU 
: oo A : Illus 
beet rn Co. 810 CestreSe. Bra kton M effort you can walk brisker and far- The Landen Schoo = 
, . 2 > Schoflek , ‘ , oO. 
encan Motor Vo., entre ot., Brockton, Mass. ther on the Live Rubber Heels. . penn 
H There S nuch d > 
A Gibson Head ; seg jy - Wectias Gio gg ~ : =) 1 TEACH 
ween sive Kubpver ant unk rubppe 
’ : . . Diagram Showing Difference Between ff Vib, Yi yy 
IN FULL COLORS that we must repeat our WwW arning to Correct and Incorrect Methods of Walking ON, Ub Wid 
5 CENTS é i: Rage AB ype BY MAIL < 
29 CEI N refuse substitutes for O' Sullivan's. I won the World's First Prize in hat 
} “Nancy” is one of t most pop” i P . r : r Ew 3 new I can m mn expert penmar \ | 
ular Gibson heads ever drawn. When Live Rubber is so essential to restore nature's resiliency to of you by mail. I also te ing and 
| tis handsomely printed in 1 . ; . : . 7 | poet ad . 
rs on the best art paper, giving your walk and junk rubber is so worthless for the purpose, it seems ;, : 
most pleasing and dainty ef . , 1 a ; ay ‘ 
fact. tilte ing a fcagee A all criminal that some unscrupulous dealers, for the sake of the little | tend y 
Order from any reliable art | extra profit, foist the inferior article on you—unless you insist on C. W 89 Rel KANSAS CITY, MO 
dealer in the U.S. or Canada ©O’Sullivan’s. 
ill be sent postpaid on re- Th . e q — ° 
ae oe ers a ae ee The price of crude rubber has ady\ anced, but the O Sullivan IF YUSTAMMER 
N 5 if not satisfactory. . “17 S ave m > 
5% ¥ Rubber Co. will not advance their price —50c always. Shoe ae = ep 
PRINT DEPT., P. F. COLLIER & SON ile seibiieneahioes Lexi) | | 
412 West Thirteenth Street New York City dealers everywhere. ‘ 
/ WI! i: mt se Went at, | ) . und 
-seagendlaein ‘a ain sae O’Sullivan Rubber Company, Lowell, Mass. 
y Hi send us CNS 58 See ve eee RENJ. VY. BOGTE 
mai! you a py ot r new Print Catalogue. | 15 North Ulinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
May f¢4 IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S r4 





























UICK Tire Changes 


in time and labor with no loss ot 


a great saving 


safety, come with the use of the Fisk 

Removable Rim carrying inflated tires. 
Three years of hardest work have 
proven its absolute practicability. 


DoAsZAVADI LC 
REMOVABLE 
Se 8 ei yeas (2 2S Ss) 


Simple, light, strong. Quick in operation. 
Few parts(only 5 nuts toremove). No special 
tool required. Ease of operation unaffected 





by mud or water. We know it is The Best. 
Investigate and you will be convinced. 
Fisk Quality Tires are made in four styles, To Fit All 


Rims: Bolted-On, Clincher, Q. D. Clincher, and 


Dunlop. Write for our Removable Rim Booklet. 
THE FISK Riche xtaharpn COMPANY 
Dept. P ar Seventeen Citic Cuicopee Faris, Mass. 
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M I LES 
AJBUE A ID 


OF APPROACHING EXHAUSTION 


REC OLUMBIALAE 
MULTIPLE BATLERIES 


give you timely warning that a new battery is needed, 
after many thousand miles of reliable service. 





This is a feature that you cannot afford to overlook in 
deciding what source of electrical supply you will choose 
for your automobile or motor boat. 


As the ultimate exhaustion due to natural usage is the 
only possible thing that can impair the Columbia Multi- 
ple’s usefulness, you are entirely relieved of that constant 
dread that something is “‘going to happen.” 


On the other hand, many things can happen to a 
storage battery or magneto, and the reports of accidents 
to motor cars or boats in speed tests, endurance runs, etc., 
show how frequently they do happen, with no warning 
whatever. 


Two minutes in reading the following 
comparison may save you days on the road. 





= Yarren-Detroat 30” 

























Standard Construction but 


More Than Standard Value 


HE Warren-Detroit ‘:30" is the most highly standard- 
ever offered as an initial product. Every 
feature has been tested and proven. Not a single part is 
radical or experimental. The men behind the Warren- 
Detroit are able—successful—experienced—been building 
high grade automobiles for years. 


ized car 


Note These Strong Points 


Quality is the predominating characteristic 


of this big, powerful car—quality of materials, . . 
$ cylinder: 4inch bore; 4'2 inch strok 
quality of workmanship, quality of finish. We aes Seema 4 am * Ke 
invite you to examine the details of construc- ) ce a 
tion—to study at your leisure the vital points Transmission: 3 speeds forward, one reverse; 
—to note the various. refinements that make sliding gear, selective type. 
the Warren-Detroit “30’’ the ay ae = Clatch: Leather-faced cone with slip springs 
st attractive n the popular 
most attractive proposition 1 por Steering gear: Irreversible. 
priced field. call 4 ' 
ear Axie: Semi-floating type 
ROADSTER, $1100 i lh a 
»oscn 1gn ension 
A big, powerful, dashing car. 110 inch wheel Prices Include Meeneto, double 
base; 32x 3's tires. 34x 3's tires $50 extra. system with dry cells; highest grade kicl 
Choice of Dickey seat or round gasoline tank switch; all wires with spring snap terminals 
n platform Two 8 inch gas lamps with generator; square 
oil lamps on dash; tail lamp; deep toned horn 
DEMI-TONNEAU, $1250 complete set of tools; tire repair kit; pump 
110 inch wheel base: 34x3'. tires. Seats hve and jack. Write for further details or see the 
passengers. Note the illustration Warren-Detroit dealer 


WARREN MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 





























COLUMBIA MULTIPLES 


are absolutely reliable. They furnish a cur- 
rent of high potential, but do not endanger your 
spark plugs or your coil as the magneto does. 

They are so strong and simple in construc- 
tion that they are practically indestructible. 
They are uninjured by shocks, falls, or total 
submergence. 

They are by far the most economical source 
of supply, when the number of miles of good 
service is compared with the original cost. 

They need no attention whatever after in- 
stallation, until a new battery is needed after 
several thousand miles of perfect service. 

They give ample warning of approaching 
exhaustion. 

Sold by leading automobile and electrical 
supply houses and garages everywhere. If 
your dealer does not handle, write us direct, 
giving his name. Price $5.00 ($6.00 west of 
Mississippi river ). 


OTHER SOURCES 


of electrical supply, such as the storage battery 
or magneto, are not reliable. They are sub- 
ject to many unexpected causes of trouble and 
failure. 

The storage battery will sulphate in spite of 
all you cando. It will give out when on the 
road, leaving you helpless without a good 
auxiliary.* 

It needs constant recharging to keep it in 
condition, even when not in actual use. Its 
powerful acid endangers your car or boat, and 
your skin and clothes as well. 

The magneto has so many mechanical parts 
that it must be carefully oiled and cleaned and 
protected from dust or moisture. 

Internal short-circuiting may occur at any 
time from puncture of insulation or other 
causes; while slipping of the magneto gear may 
cause premature explosion or back-firing, and 
wreck your engine without a moment's warming. 


Diagrams furnished free, showing Multiple Series method of wiring for those whose battery boxes 


will not permit the use of Columbia Multiple battery. 


Interesting descriptive booklet sent free for the name of your dealer. 
formation for every owner of an automobile or power boat. 


It contains valuable in- 


*Columbia Multiples are the best auxiliaries as well as being best for primary sparking ot 


continued running. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 


Largest Battery 
Mfrs. in the 
World 





se 2001 W.117 St. 
. Cleveland 
Ohio 
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Adler- Rochester Shoulders. A feature of this season’s Adler-Rochester 
Clothes is the splendid shoulder effect—the most becoming that has appeared in 


years. A natural, well-rounded shoulder is this—neither broadly padded or 
narrow and cramped which seems to be the faddish tendency of today. The 
makers of Adler-Rochester Clothes cater to manly Americans, always avoiding 
extremes, but retaining all that is best in good style. 


Clothes Worth Looking For 
—Worth Insisting Upon 


Near you is a store where Adler-Rochester Clothes are 
sold. Find this store and you’ll find clothes that are 
great beyond all description. 


For about Adler-Rochester fection to the Adler-Rochester 
Clothes there is an indescribable style and fit—achievements in 
distinction — apparent only in _ fact, not in theory. 
their actual appearance when And on the making is spent 
worn. four times what some makers 

On each garment is lavished spend. Six per cent profit makes 
the utmost in time and skill. possible the prices—$18 and up- 


For every detail, there is em- wards. 

ployed an expert custom tailor. Clothes like these are well 
Master designers and deft worth looking for—worth insist- 

craftsmen lend a touch of per- ing upon. 


ADLER, RCCHESTER. 
CLOTHES 


If you could once visit the Adler Every pattern and shade is shown in 
Rocheste1 plant and see the ideal actual color 
working conditions that exist here 


4 4 ‘ ( e = { 1 - “ite i | ‘Tr 
the reading, dining and smoking Among others, Adler-Rocheste1 


rooms, the 1011 windows, the vacuum Grays and Blues—this season most 
cleaners and ventilation devices—you’'d favored colors—are beautifully repro 
become forever a convert to Adle1 duced weed our splendid Spring Style 

Book. The book is costly we don’t 


Rochester Clothes 
want to waste it. But, if you are a lover 


of the best in clothes, you are welcome 


Send for Style Book Today 


toa cops free A postal request brings 
A famous artist has painted—from it, with the address of your Adler-Roch 
living models—24 of our latest designs ester dealer. Ask for Style Book “D.” 


L. ADLER, BROS. & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 














HENRY D. PIXLEY, Pres 











of benefits 


Today it is the 


paralleled succe 


accident, $5,000. 


The following classe 


THE COLUMBIA MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Station 101-A, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION 


TRAVELING TRAVELING 
WHOLESALE SALESMEN WHOLESALE CITY SALESMEN P 
WHOLESALE BUYERS BANK EXAMINERS 4 
FIRE ADJUSTERS GOVERNMENT INSPECTORS $4 
AUDITORS FREIGHT SOLICITORS v Ss: © 
APPRAISERS FREIGHT AGENTS e Sor 
ADVERTISING SOLICITORS < es g 
Write today for interesting literature and application blank. Boe 


The Commercial Travelers Mutual Accident 


cae : SD 
Association of America were 
ay 
GEO. S. DANA, Sec’y-Treas. UTICA, N. Y. f ae 
AVERAGE COST FOR 27 YEARS $7.75 A YEAR GES . a of 


GEORGE 8. DANA 


Since the Organization in 1883 E == =f Sec’y-Treas. Since 1903 








eas eo 

— Sa 

Onganized by Ira veling 

Men tor [raveling en 
Fy | 


ALTRAVEDERS MUTUAL 








“ACCIDENT ASSERTION AMERICA 


OUN DED in1883—twenty-seven years ago—with forty- 
k nine charter members, its object being the payment 


to Commercial Travelers who might be 


injured through accident, or to their families in case of death. 


largest, strongest and oldest Commercial 


Traveling Men’s Association in the world, 64,000 members, 
$490,767.90 reserve fund, and twenty-seven years of un- 


ss. 


Such is a brief history of the Association. Benefits—none 
better; Weekly Indemnity, 100 WEEKS, $25.00; loss ofone 
eye, $1,000.00; loss of one leg and one arm, $5,000.00; death by 


00; loss of both legs or arms, $5,000.00; loss 


of both eyes, $5,000.00; loss of one arm or leg, $2,500.00. 


s of Traveling men are eligible to membership : 















Licensed Pater 


Under Seider 
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OME, sweet home—there’s a difference between a 

“house” and a “home.” Jap-a-lac transforms a ‘‘house’”’ 
full of scuffed and scarred floors, furniture and woodwork, into a 
beautifully furnished and finished “home.” Best of all, you can 
do it yourself, at little expense, and with magical results. 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Try Jap-a-lac to-day, on just one unsightly floor or discarded piece of furniture. 
Jap-a-lac comes in seventeen beautiful colors and Natural or clear, and can be used on 
anything of wood or metal from cellar to garret. 


The Jap-a-lac Model Floor Graining Process solves the problem of 
«*€What shall I do with my old carpeted floor to make it sanitary and 
refined?’’ Your painter can do it at little expense or you can do it your- 
self. Insist on Jap-a-lac. For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 


Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting informa- Our Green Label Line 


tion and beautiful color card. Free on request. of clear varnishes is the 
dealer does not keep Jap-a-lac, send us 10c to cover cost highest quality manufac- 
of mailing, and we will send a free sample, quarter-pint tured. Its use insures 
can of any color (except Gold which is 2§c) to any point perfect results. Ask 
in the United States. your paint dealer. 


The Glidden Varnish Company 


5507 Glidden Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
There ts only one Jap-a-lac,—GLIDDEN’S. 


If your 





“THE JAP CHAP’ 


Both names stand for quality. 








TAN DISH 


- ORSTEDS 
ci Y PLYMOUTH 


on the Cloth 
You should know the cloth in your tailored clothes. Don’t 
depend on a salesman’s say-so—insist that this trade mark 
be stamped on the back of all suitings you select. Itisa 
guaranty of honest materials, expert weaving and per- 
fect finish. Let us send you our booklet, 
*‘Standish Worsteds, Plymouth,’’ show- 


ing how to avoid pitfalls in cloth selection. 


Our exclusive close-finish worsteds, serges and cheviots in Saxony 
and Scotch effects; our soft undressed worsteds for business wear; 
our superior cloths for more formal dress and for overcoatings are the 
delight of particular people and their tailors everywhere. Look at them. 


THE STANDISH WORSTED COMPANY, Plymouth, Mass. 


5°10 DAYS’ FREE TRIA 




















We will ship you a 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 


on approval, freight 





prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in ad vance, and 
allow ten days’ free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in 
every way aid is not ali or more tl “ aim for i and a better bicycle than you can 
get anywhere els regardless Dane f for any reason whateve r you do not wish to 
keep it, ship it | reight and you will not be out one cent. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES pe € se all ih e highest grade bicycles direct from factory 

to ric ler at lower prices than any other house. We 





save you $10 to $25 middiemen’s profit i every bicy« le—highest grade m cae with 
Punctare tpn d Bes Imps orted Re er chair at prices no hi than 
cheap mail ort re vle gr models at unheard of low prices, 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED :: japete Sarntshed ty sp. Sen 
‘R anger’’ Bicycle furnished by us You will'be 
astonished at the wor ral propositions and special offer we will give 
on the first 1910 samy to urt Write Be ones for < tery cial offer. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle ra wdir ot ties fh 1 / ice until you receive our cata- 
logue and learn our low pr and 1 BICYCLE. DEALERS: y an sell our 
™” bicycles under y r wn na pl at r es Orders filled tl lay received 
vege ee HAND Leahy yey aiken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will 
to $8 « r I st ma 1 free 


pTIRES, C “COASTER BRAKE : | ning in ater ty 





land containing a 
Write it now. 


‘MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. W- 54, | CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Outside of the STEIN the only difference in tires is a variation in quality. 


All Alike but 
S ICIE TIN 





This means twice 
the mileage, half ff 
the trouble, half 
the cost of renewal and repairs. 

l 
| 
| 


75% of all tire 
troubles are caused 
by ‘‘pinching,”’ 
m ‘‘chafing,” or rotting of the 
My inner-tube, The Stein Laplock 
i’ Base makes them all impossible 
Mm in Stein Tires. 





PATENTED 





No other tire has this absolute 
protection against injury. It 
is found in the, Stein Laplock 
Tire alone. But in addition,the 
Stein Tire is backed by the best 
material and workmanship. 


The bead-ends of the Stein 
Tire overlap in such a way as 
to form a solid wall between |} 
the rim and inner-tube. It has an extra heavy tread— 
wrapped or anti-skid—perfectly 
balanced with the base. It has 
more plies of Sea Island Fabric 
than 95% of all tires sold. 


i No dust or sand can gain en- 
trance. No moisiure can rust 
] the rim and rot the inner-tube. 


The walls are thickened at points 


The whole inner surface of the of contact with the tim. | 


Mm tire is flush. No chance for in- 


| ner-tube to be ‘‘pinched.” The Stein Tire fits all clincher and 


Q. D. rims, with Special Laplock 


Base for Dunlop rims 


The tube cannot be ‘‘chafed”’ 

m by lugs or bolts, as they are 4 
not required with the firm 
i Laplock Base. 










Agencies in all principal cities. 


Send for booklet ‘‘C" describing the 
tire in detail. Free to all. 


Internal injury is impos- The Stein 
sible. Only natural wear | 
or accidental puncture can | 
affect the life of the tire. 


Double-Cushion Tire Co. 


AKRON, OHIO 
ESTABLISHED 1901 








{TRADE MARK -REGISTEREDY, 


A — sity with Knee ren 


They fit so well you forget they’re there. 
Twenty-five Cents, Fifty Cents and One 
\ Dollar from dealers or sample direct 
\ from A. Stein & Co., 504 Center 
Avenue, Chicago. Be sure the 

box says “Paris Garters— 
r\ no metal can touch you.” 


adi fe INO Mites aT 
—_Y- Ceiin FOUKS MN Kou 





























Demonstrator Agents "ey in _ wail : 
> Community = 16-it. Steel Launch $Q, 
4) é 1 Complete with Engine, Ready to Run 
18-20 23-27 foot Launches at proportionate prices. A! 
—= Isunches tested and fitted with Detroit two oyole reversible engines with speed ocontrol- 
ever—simplest engine made—starts without cranking—has only 3 moving parts— 
yone can run it. STEEL ROWBOATS 00. All boats fitted with air-tight com- 
ents—cannot sink, leak or rust—need no boathouse. We are the largest manufac- 
turers of pleasure boats in the world and sole owners of the patents for the manufacture 
of rolled stee!. lock seamed, concealed riveted stee! boats. Orders filled the day they are 
‘ 


received. Write for Free Il\ustrated Weaeeeee tes ynials of 10), “ot aag ac veg 
a Miehige an Stee! Boat Co., 1205 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich., U 
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Here Is Something New | fultkz 
F rom Kalamazoo High Grade 


rove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoois the most Gas 
I 
1 


erfect—most economical—most satistactory range for you to use—Your 


fit's not Ranges 
Cash Or Time Payments Write For 
We nt every housewife to know the comfort and « FREE 
fa Kalamazoo in her home You can buy on eas 
time be ayments or pay ash Either ph you save ae Catalog 
any stove in the utalo e make it easy for re 


No.801 


ponsible people toown the best stove or range in the world 
We Pay the 
Freight ( 
or Free Stove and 
Catalog No. 176 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Range 


Direct to You" 


TRADE..MARK. REGISTERED 
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Cross Sections from Actual Photographs of Six Leading Tires, Showing Similarity of Construction 
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NEW INVENTION 
A DUSTLESS HOME $i: 


New Home Vacuum Cleaner New Principle. Double 


action. Constant suc- 
tion. Cleans carpets, rugs, mattingson floor. Takes 
place of brooms, brushes, dust cloths. Cleans without 
sweeping. Raises no dust. Constant, powerful suction 
draws dust, dirt, grit and germs through 
body and fibre of carpet into cleaner. No 
P elec tricity, motor, power or operating ex- 
pense. Child or delicate woman operates 
easily. Mrs. M. V. Buckingham, Nebr. 
“Home Cleaner certainly takes fine dirt 
out of carpets.” Prof. Geo. S. McDowell, 
Pa. “Took 8!¢ ounces fine dirt from 
carpet 10x13 ft.’’ So they go. Hundreds 
of letters of praise and satisfaction. 


Lady had matting too old tota take up 
Cleaner saved it ; cleaned on 

So handy, so easy, w eighs othe ord of it! A 
dustless home—cleaner than ever before— 
without sweeping, dusting, house-cleaning. 
ew Home Vacuum Cleaner, Price 
$8.50. This great blessing heretofore 
possible only for the rich, now within 
reach of all—rich or poor—village, 
city or country. Sent any- 
where. Order now—vou won't 
Not sold in 























Free Sample to Agents 

W. H. Morgan, Pa., “Send 
60 Cleaners at once. Sold 
f/ 32 so far this week, 
making 75 in 9 davs.” © 

KE. Golf, Mo: “Sold 5 
Vacuum Cleaners last 


8. Saturday—my first attempt.” 


Not an old, worn out proposition. Entirely new. Field untouched— 


unlimited. Experience unnecessary, Takes every family by storm. 
Sells itself. Make money easy. Men or women, All or part 
time. Show 10 families, sell 9. Enormous demand. Think of 
millions ot homes wanting—needing Vacuum Cleaner. Start now in 
a profitable, easy, important business, Money comes easy. Don’t 
delay. Don’t let someone else beat you to it, Write today for 
Agents Big Profit Pian. Risk a penny to bring tidal wave of success, 


R. ARMSTRONG MFG. CO., 954 Alms Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


*] 








BREATHE-RITE 


If you have a proper 
regard for your personal 
appearance you should 
wear a BREATHE- 
RITE SHOULDER 
BRACE, It will make 
you sit and walk erect— 
will throw your shoul- 
ders backand your chest 
out. It is always com- 
fortable. The added 
energy from your deep 
healthful breathing will 
be a revelation to you. 


That Little Boy of Yours 


| 














is not getting a fair start if 
you allow him to sit hunched 
up in school, or stooped over 
when roadie athome. He is 
using only half his lungs. A 
BREATHE-RITE SHOUL- 
DER BRACE would correct 
these bad habits. 
BREATHE- RITE will 
hold the body gently, but 
firmly erect whether stand- 
ing, walking or sitting and 
is always comfortable. For 
Men, Women and Children, 
Your dealer can supply 
you, if he will not, send us One Dollar, $1, at once. 
money refunded. Send for illustrated booklet. 


BREATHE-RITE MFG. CO., Room 1043, 45 W. 34th St., N. ¥. 








If not satisfied 














"ANEW FAST TRUSCOTT Family LAUNCH, 





NOTING PICTURE MACHINES 
MAKE BIG MONEY 


Almost no limit to the prof- 
its showing in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, 
theatres, etc., or operating 
FIVE CEN! THEATRES. 
We show you how to con- 
duct the business, furnish 
a=, | complete outfits. We rent films 
and slides. Write today. Catalogue free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING CO. 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 162, Chicago 


ERICKSON LEG 


Does not chafe, overheat or draw end of stump 











THE LARGEST LIMB FACTORY IN THE WORLD 
E. H. ERICKSON ARTIFICIAL LIMB CO. 


9 Washington Ave. N. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cheap as Wood 
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We manufacture eee and Farm Fence. Sell direct, 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices, No 
agents. Our catalog is free. Write for it today. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 948 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


IRON ¢ AND WIRE = FENCES 











ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY AND Func "COMPANY 


267 South Senate Avenue Indianapolis, Ind. 


CLASS PINS 


ADGES for COLLEGE 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY or LODGE 


Eith 
Ww 








le with any three letters or fig 





res and one s of enamel, Sterling Silver, 

25¢ each, $2.56 Silver Plated, 10¢ ea., $1.00 
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Spring Dramatic Number Next Week 


@. The issue of May 21 will contain, in addition to the usual depart- 
ments, fiction and a number of articles on subjects connected with the 
theater. There will be a review of the season illustrated by photo- 
graphs, and there will be a variety of other photographs appropriate 
to such a number. The following is a partial list of the contents: 


State Laws and Child Actors 
By FRANCIS WILSON 


The Rescue 
By CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 


Ophelia and the Center of the Stage 
By LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


A Review of the Season 
By ARTHUR RUHL 


['wo Views of the Stage Child 


q@. Mr. Francis Wilson is known by those familiar with the stage 
as one of the most serious-minded actors in his profession, and 
his views on any subject connected with the stage are therefore 
interesting and valuable. The desirability of training children for 
the stage is something about which he has convictions, and the article 
he has written for this number expresses them. Considerable pub- 
lic attention was given to the subject recently during a discussion 
of it in Boston, in which Mr. Wilson took part. In some cities, 
Boston, Chicago and New Orleans, for instance, the restrictions under 
which children may appear on the stage are so severe as to become 
a serious problem for managers producing plays there which re- 
quire children’s parts. Mr. Wilson will discuss the question both 
from the point of view of the child’s general health and develop- 
ment and from that of training the actors of the future. 


@ Mrs. Hale’s article—or perhaps it should be called story—is 
about a stage child who went to an ordinary children’s party. 
Her behavior and remarks there are reported by Mrs. Hale with 
much of that dry humor for which she has been known on the 
stage since she appeared as Prossy in Shaw’s ‘ Candida.” 


The Story of a Soubrette 


@. Mr. Davis’s story is told with that mingling of charm and author1- 
tative knowledge characteristic of the author of ‘‘ The Stage Door.’’ 
It tells of the attempt of two young New Yorkers to rescue a young 
actress from what seemed to them an inhospitable environment and 
put her where her talents entitled her to be. This philanthropic 
enterprise was progressing briskly when it encountered an unexpected 
complication of circumstances. The reader will be entertained by 
what happened then. The story is illustrated in color by David 
Robinson. 


The New and Other Theaters 


@. The New Theater will be a landmark of the season of 1909-1910. 
It has been in operation for a year now, and a pretty fair estimate of 
its possibilities may be made. Ina review of the theatrical season, 
by Arthur Ruhl, the accomplishment of The New Theater will be 
discussed together with similar comment on the season’s most inter- 
esting and significant plays. 


@ One aspect of our stage, mentioned in the dramatic comment of 
the winter, is the number of young men, not primarily men of the 
theater, who are writing successful plays to-day. A particularly 
interesting feature of the Dramatic Number will be a page of photo- 
graphs of a number of the younger American playwrights, taken 
informally out-of-doors with only a few seconds’ notice before the 
camera caught them. 


Collier’s Roosevelt Number 


@. Roosevelt will arrive in the United States, Saturday, June 18. 
On that day Collier’s will publish a Roosevelt Number in the spirit of 
the occasion. There will be drawings and cartoons by Charles Dana 
Gibson, Homer Davenport, and E. W. Kemble. H. G. Wells, the 
distinguished English author, will tell what Europe thinks about 
Roosevelt. And there will be other articles, entertaining and im- 
portant. When Grant returned from his trip around the world, the 
occasion was important enough to inspire a poem by Walt Whitman. 
If Roosevelt’s return should inspire poem, pros2 or picture of the first 
rank, Collier’s would like to have the product for its Roosevelt Number. 
May i4 11 
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PANAMA 


Rare Bargain in Geriuine Panama _ Hats 
Panama Hats more popular than ever—-all the rage 
this summer. By importing large quantities we can 
sell direct to user for this surprisingly low price. These 
hats are warranted genuine all fand-woven; un- 
blocked, and can be worn in that condition by Gentlemen, 
Ladies and Children. Easily blocked in any shape or 
style. Just as serviceable as the $10.00 kind; the difference 
only in fineness of 1.00 Assorted sizes. Weight only 2 oz. 
Sent prepa aid, $1.0 Order today. Satisfaction Guar- 
on receipt of 0. anteed. Supply Limited. 

PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. D 830 Broadway, New York City 




































From Weaver to Wearer 
at $2.00 the Half Dozen 


SHIBBOLETH NECKWEAR 


outwears the 50c and ‘5c tie for EVERY 
thread is PURE SILK. We know because 
we weave the silks on our own looms. 


Made in style ‘‘Cambridge,’’ (see cut) and 
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Shibboleth Silk Co., 471 Broadway, New York 
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NEW YORK 


Guggenheims and Senators 

HE LIST OF SHAREHOLDERS of the Utah Copper Company 

published in this paper last week was only partial; it was made 

available to the public in the course of recording a two-thirds 

vote of the corporation on the archives of New Jersey. In that 
partial list the name of GUGGENHEM did not appear ; that potent influ- 
ence was represented through petty officials and minor employees of the 
Guggenheim offices, thousand-dollar clerks recorded as the owners of 
ten thousand shares. There is now accessible a more complete list, 
uncovered at the anntial meeting in April ; from it we select these: 


Holders Shares Holders Shares 
GUGGENHEIM Ex. Co........... S0)-45s fT. B Felt. coos ocacccan 7.800 
S. R. GUGGENHEIM............. 28,666 F. E#. Hasler... ; ‘ 7,900 
DANIEL GUGGENHEIM... ; .... 23,150 Jas. G. Lynch T.O50 
MURRAY GUGGENIIEIM w.e.e.-. 21,898 F. 7. Mercereau.. can 10,000 
ISAAC GUGGENHEIM ee 10,500 Frank FE’. Moore... ‘ or 13,000 
ISAAC GUGGENHEIM, trustee... . 38 SPENCER PENROSE.... a 52,060 
CARRIE GUGGENHEIM..... a 888 Bortks PENROSE........... £986 
IRENE R. GUGGENHEIM....... 94 Cuas. B. PENROSE........... 4,900 
E. & G. GUGGENHEIM. ‘ 23 Lypia S. PENROSI 24 577 
Wm. J. Yates...... oe 174.585 Mary PrENRost! ay hava 190 
F.C. Druding... . 10,000) CLEMENT B. PrNRost , 100 
TO: BOW ese cia sss . ...... 6,650 Junta V. L. PENROSI er 100 

All the GUGGENHEIMS are here, even CARRIE and IRENE—all except 


brother Srmon, United States Senator from Colorado. Is it therefore 
to be supposed that Srmon has no interest in the Utah Copper Company ? 
The next eight names are those of Guggenheim clerks. SAMUEL W. 
UNTERMYER, whose own name does not appear, is the well-known 
Guggenheim attorney. Senator PENROSE is less cautious ; he is there in 
person, together with Lypra, Mary, and the whole family. On his 4,986 
shares, Senator PENROSE drew down in dividends last year $9,972; of 
course, that’s a little more than the people of the United States paid him. 
An accident reveals, in a comparatively minor copper company, among the 
leading stockholders, two personal representatives in the United States 
Senate. In that there is material for reflection. What we are immediately 
concerned with is this: within a few weeks the Ballinger committee 
will report. On the floor of the Senate that report may be debated and 
finally voted on. When the clerk calls the name of PENROSE, will the 


ponderous Senator from Pennsylvania arise and say: ** The vote on the 
adoption of this report will, in effect, acquit or convict the Secretary of the 
Interior of attempting secretly to expedite the transfer of one hundred mil- 


lion dollars’ worth of coal lands from the ownership of the United States to 
the private ownership of the Guggenheims ; I regret to say that my financial 
relations with the Guggenheims are so large and intimate that it is improper 


for me to vote’??? And will brother Smon do the same ? 


By Mr. Taft 

\ARL RASCH is an able man who knows the law. This must be 
( taken to be the President’s reason for putting him on the Federal 
bench. There would be no excuse for fighting his confirmation on the 
ground that the appointment was a reward for Mr. RASCH’S services as 
counsel for Mr. BALLINGER. For those services he will, doubtless, be 
paid in the proper manner. If Mr. Tart should put Louts D. BRANDEIS 
on the Supreme Court of the United States, which much needs a lawyer 
whose wide learning and preeminent abilities are combined with radical 
political beliefs, nobody would be so unfair as to charge the President 
with having selected Mr. BRANDEIS because he acted as counsel for Mr. 
GLAVIS. 

Protection to Labor 

NMPLOYERS IN ILLINOIS, it will be remembered, endeavored to 
EK persuade the Supreme Court of that State not to follow the view of 
constitutionality settled by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the Oregon case, which decided that a State might proteet women from 
being forced to work more than ten hours a day in laundries. Mr. 
BRANDEIS, who argued the Oregon case, was called in as counsel in the 
Illinois case, and he relied entirely on the human argument from results 
of overwork, avoiding technicalities and precedents, and maintaining 
simply that the Stete can protect the health of its citizens when such 


protection is necessary. As similar laws are on trial in a number of 
States, the fact that Illmois has decided favorably to Mr. BRANDEIS’s 
view has an increased importance. The view that a community has no 


power to enact laws protecting the health of the helpless individual 
laborer against the powerful employer is barbarous and out of date 
May 1), 


The California Situation 

MONG THE STRAWS from abroad about Mr. ROOSEVELT was the 
A despatch that he had seen former Mayor PHELAN and expressed 
sympathy for the cause for which he and Mr. Henry stand. California 
is, Just now, in an extremely interesting contest. There is really a great 
deal of insurgency in the State, but big business is peculiarly powerful 
there and some of the most influential newspapers are the allies of big 
business. Nevertheless, Mr. JOHNSON, the candidate for the nomination 
for Governor of the progressive Republicans of the State, is supported 
by such papers as the San Francisco ‘‘ Bulletin,’’ Sacramento ‘‘ Bee,”’ 
the Fresno ‘* Republican,’’ the Oakland ‘+ Enquirer,’’ the Los Angeles 
‘* Express,’’ the seven Scripps papers, and between eighty and ninety 
papers of the country press. If the citizens of the State will take the 
trouble to look at those papers, which give the facts regardless of the 
desires of the money interests, Mr. JOHNSON’S campaign will be success- 
ful. The Lincoln-Roosevelt Republican League represents in California 
what the Insurgent Party represents all over the United States ; namely, 
a desire for self-government. There are two divisions to the Republican 
party there, one representing the Southern Pacific Railroad and the 
other representing the ordinary citizens. 


Sullivan 

NHE SPECIES OF CHARACTER and intelleet which it requires to 
‘| rule the new populations in the congested districts of our big cities 
are well shown in Big TIM SULLIVAN of New York’s East Side. He is 
not a scholar. TM is not scrupulous. He is not in polities for his 
health. His horizon is bounded by his own welfare and that of his 
gang. He voted for ALLDS to the last ditch, and would vote for a de- 
faulter, murderer, pickpocket, or IScaRIoT, if said gentleman were an 
ally or accessory of his. On the other hand, like most successful 
political ““con’’ men, he has personality, zest, originality, directness, 
and courage. Mr. W.J. Bryan of Lincoln, Nebraska, might well learn 
style as well as substance from a recent promulgation of Mr. SULLIVAN, 
as follows: 

“Let him go, and may Gop be with him. And while T don’t know a whole lot 
about running United States supreme courts, and I probably wouldn’t be asked how 
to run one, I want to say that I’m dead on the level saying that they couldn't get 
a better man for the business. We need fellows like HuGues on those jobs, and [ll 
lay 10 to 1 right off the bat now that he'll make good.” 


Sueh an outburst shows that intelligence naturally is candid. It is the 
smaller intellects that can not see the virtues of their enemies. Catch a 
man like SULLIVAN early enough, treat him well, train him right, and 
you would produce the sort of leader of which the world never has 
enough. Tim happens to have become a servant of the devil. His 
grandson, retaining his ability and freed from his predatory entangle- 
ments, may become an asset, a guide, a motor well controlled, a chief 
among the people, instead of a buncoer of the innocent for the benefit 
of the Gang, whose master is the Corporation. 


Southern Thought 

NE WHO DESIRES to keep track of the sound and progressive 
( ) thought which exists in large measure throughout the South can 
find an excellent illustration of it in the ‘‘ South Atlantic Quarterly,’’ a 
magazine published at Trinity College, Durham, North Carolina. In 
the current number, for instance, we notice several interesting historical 
articles, as well as several dealing with political and scientifie eondi- 
tions, all of them marked by eclearsightedness and solid information. 
Publications such as this, and thought such as they stand for, are 
among the signs throyyn ahead by the approaching industrial expan- 
sion, and the greatly inereased prosperity, which within the next few 
years the South can not fail to acquire 


Temperament 

CLERGYMAN IN ILLINOIS, in the course of a stimulating letter 
A on the duty of the Church with regard to current questions, asks 
us to write an editorial on temperament. It is not enough, he thinks, 
that a man is trving to do right. A jellyfish probably makes the same 
attempt. This editorial on temperament must be written some time, 
but inspiration just now refuses to respond. All that occurs to us is the 
remark of Marcus AURELIUS: Life is less like dancing than it is like 
wrestling.”’ 
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Shorteake 

EADY-MADE DINNERS never are so savorless as in these latter 

, weeks of spring, when we read ** strawberry shorteake’’ on the 
menus but know that the words stand for little more than a taunt. 
Behold! A pale yellow material in two layers, topped with a lonely 
strawberry, stuck into aa uninviting white substance that might be 
either a discouraged charlotte russe or a ‘* frosting ’* of whipped cream 
solidified by some secret chemical process. And dry—! We have seen 
a city man eat away all around one of those lonely berries until it stood 
like a cap at the top of a thin column of the yellow material; and it is 
no exaggeration to say that he gasped and turned pale when the column 
toppled ‘and the berry rolled off. If that precious fruit had dropped to 
the floor after all his pains to conserve it for a last mouthful, the whole 
day would have turned black. An honest, old-fashioned strawberry 
shorteake never contains such potentialities for tragedy; it is simply 
a delicious crust and plenty of juicy red berries. No gasps and white 
faces and ruined days go with this recipe! This platter is as full of 
joy as the one that bears the Thanksgiving Day turkey or the Christmas 
plum pudding. Here is a topic for JAMES WartcomsB RiLEy. Will 
he write for us the song of shorteake—strawberry shortcake, country 
style, with Jersey cream? 


The *¢ Boston Common ”’ 

NEW ENTERPRISE in the periodical world has been started in 
SA Boston. That city, seeing no reason why she should depend so 
much on New York for weekly fact and comment, has started the 
‘‘ Boston Common,’’ which is to cover politics, industry, letters, and 
art; and to be non-partizan, non-sectarian, and unattached to any 
special element in the community. It is owned and controlled 
by more than a hundred persons, each of whom is to have one vote 
in determining general policies. As these persons are known to 
include some of the most effective of the progressive element in 
Boston, there is a promising outlook for usefulness and success. 
There can not be too many publications which combine ability with 
entire freedom from improper influences. 


Arbor Day 
PTIMISTS HAVE PLENTY to feed upon in present tendencies in 
() the United States. Some food we are sure can be found in the 
rapid increase of Arbor Days and Bird Days throughout the United 
States. As WORDSWORTH says: 


“Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her.” 


No sounder education exists than education in the processes of nature 
and their meaning. As GIFFORD PINCHOT has said, a teacher who lives, 
for example, in a little town on the Ohio River, a town that is being 
menaced by ever-increasing floods, ought not to undertake to instruet 
pupils in geography without making them understand how these floods 
are connected with the removal of the forests from the Appalachian 
Mountains. Among the recent publications connected with Arbor Day, 
we have been particularly struck with one put out this spring in Ken- 
tuecky, which is full of interesting literature and interesting infor- 
mation. Governor WILLSON, who, by the way, through his excellent 
record as Governor, deserves election as a Harvard overseer, says 
to the people of his State that it takes a long time for a_ tree 
to grow, but only a little while to kill it; that we have wasted 
hundreds of millions of trees, and are using millions every year 
now, putting nothing in their place; and that we ought to plant 
more trees every year than we use. There are millions of acres 
of lands that will not grow anything else. There are bare places 
along our roads and in our yards, and every piece of land that is 
not used for crops or buildings or some other purpose ought to be 
eovered with trees, in order that those who come after us may pros- 
per, and that the face of the earth may be beautiful for them. 


From the Window 

NLY A FEW Doctors to the Spirit ever cal hope to know all 
() that may be indicated by the love of looking out of windows. 
Spring comes, and up fly the window-sashes: in floats the fresh spring 
air, adulterated, of course, for city use, vet faintly scented with the 
aroma of forest and field, and potent enough on sunshiny days both to 
revive old desires and stimulate many a new one. [rresistibly, the 
tenement dwellers are drawn to those windows, dreaming and longing. 
To turn their backs on the dark rooms that have IMprisoned their spirits 
all winter is one satisfaction. Spring always quickens the curiosity. 
When will the postman be coming?) What are the boys playing on the 
sidewalks? Who is pushing open the swinging doors of the corner 
saloon? Motion in the streets is more fascinating in the spring. The 
surface cars, always clanging desperately in their hurry, the frantic 
taxicabs, the deliberate coal wagons rumbling over cobblestones Per- 
haps all of these sights are familiar, or now are endless variations of a 
theme that long ago became monotonous. He who looks out may know 
not what he sees, vet be bound as fast to his window-sill as an emigrant 
who watches that march and countermarch at the bottom of the city’s 
artificial cafions for the first time Often this window gazing is the 


symptom of a dumb longing for relief from routine; meaning that 
change of scene and sweeter air are needed—the only cure for tenement- 
house fatigue. It nearly always stands for longing. The window for 
many centuries has been a symbol; it is the seeing place of the shut-in, 
the dreaming and planning place. The call of some new State where 
the average man may find larger opportunities than in the great centers 
of population is best understood when heard at an open window; and it 
is here that the spirits of the tenement houses often breathe hope and 
strength enough to venture to change from the city’s profitless drudgery, 
poor food, bad air, cramped quarters, and high rent to lives of health 
and independence in the country or in the suburbs—a living from the 
land, and perhaps a back yard full of apple-blossoms. 


Packing Up 

S A REMEDY for discontent, no prescription is more popular than 
AN that to ‘+ pack up and move away.’’ Yet this is a tonic that may 
be depended upon to be of benefit in perhaps only one case out of ten; 
it is not a panacea. Americans like to believe that on each first day of 
May all those who are discontented can pack their china in a barrel, 
wrap the furniture with gunny-sacks, and move forthwith a few blocks 
closer to some uncharted Center of Bliss. Just beyond the next ridge, 
we’ve heard, lies Areadia. If we felt we could afford it this year, the 
order to the moving vans would be to drive on and on until they reached 
certain mansions planned in day dreams. A sociologist once explained 
that the reason why Americans take more joy in ‘‘ roughing it’’ than 
do men of European nations is because our pioneers are only a genera- 
tion or two removed, and we still have their feeling toward outdoor life. 
So many advantages have come from journeys made in emigrant trains 
and on prairie schooners that we credit the moving van with the virtues 
which they had in our earlier history. 


Development 

r FNHIEF-CHASING BY AUTOMOBILE is the latest stage reached in 
| the evolution of the Kansas-and-Nebraska division of the Anti- 
Horse Thief Association. Up in the corner where Kansas and Nebraska 
and the Missouri River are all found together, motor-cars are so common 
that the local lodges of the A. H. T. A. have voted them the official means 
of transportation in man hunts. Whena thief escapes the police and the 
county officials, and a call for help reaches the farmers and the people of 
the small towns, as happened near Hiawatha, Kansas, a few weeks ago, 
what follows is something to make the yellow backs turn green: 


“Seventeen motor-cars carrying men armed with shotguns charged with buckshot 
rolled out of Hiawatha at dark to-night. ... A dozen motor-ears traced the stolen 
horses northeast. Guards were stationed at all the crossings of the Missouri River, 
and Nebraska associations watched their side of the river. The chase narrowed down 
to the hill country between White Cloud and Rulo, known as Happy Hollow. This 
country is inhabited by half-breeds, Indians, and a few desperate characters. The 
associations could not muster enough men to enter the hill country to-day, but sta- 
tioned guards all around it. To-night they expect to surround the gang.” 


In earlier days, the man who stole a Western farmer’s horse stole the 
most precious part of the farm’s equipment. The A. H. T. A. was 
organized as a protective militia. As time passed it grew more ‘ social,”’ 
and organized a Ladies’ Aid Auxiliary. The general use of the tele- 
phone furnished another important addition, and eliminated the need 
for PAUL REVERES. The motor-car comes as the most valuable improve- 
ment of all—both in the business and the social features of the work. 


De Luxe’’ 

™ ADAME DE MAINTENON was the real power behind the throne 

M of Louis XIV. ’Midst delicate spires of a tobacco bouquet she 
coaxed the sensitive LOouts into revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
then quietly exclaimed to the perturbed ministers: ‘Ce n’ est pas moi qui 
a inspiré le Monarque, mais plutot la vertu @un cru de tabac delicieur 
et adoucissant.’ ** No—this isn’t an extract from somebody's elegant 
memoirs. It's merely an advertisement for cigarettes taken from the 
rough-and-ready pages of to-day’s newspaper—the insinuating preface 


to the words: ‘* Nowadays resolutions are likewise inspired through 
aromatic wreaths of Blank’s cigarettes.’’ Certainly we get more and 
more refined every day. A furniture company, wishing to invite the 
discriminating reader's attention to its country-house bedsteads, refers 
in an offhand way to the ‘more delightsome features of the annual 
villeggiatura, or ‘return to simplicity,’ ’* among which are the spacious 


ease and cool color-harmonies of country-house bedrooms. Of course 
one may not know what villeggiatura means, but if not so much the 


better. Any one who does must surely have very superior taste in 
hedsteads. On the side wall of one of the newer apartment houses 
in New York is painted in huge letters: +‘ Suites of 14 rooms and 
3 bathrooms to 34 rooms and 9 bathrooms—$6,500 and up.’’ What 


manner of supermen, Brobdingnagians, or what-not, must they be 
who want to rent a flat of 34 rooms! Some cynic has suggested 
that after all the sign on the outside is but a bit of picturesque gild 
ing to bolster the tenant’s credit with ingenuous tradesmen, and that 
probably he and the landlord have a quiet understanding at lower alti 


tudes. <All these thines make interesting straws at a time when the 


cost-of-living wind blows so keenly. 
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Ohio’s 


HIO is an Insurgent State; the Republican Congressmen 

who represent Ohio at Washington, with the exceptions 

mentioned below, are not Insurgent. The people of Ohio 

have their opportunity to change this, if they wish to do so, 
next Tuesday, May 17; on that day, the membership of Ohio’s entire 
delegation at the national capital—except Senator Burton, who holds 
over until 1915—will be substantially determined. 


The Ohio Republicans 


HIO has twenty-one members in the Lower House of Congress. 
Of these eight are Democrats and thirteen are Republicans. 
The Republican members are: 


NICHOLAS LONGWoRTH, representing part of the city of Cincinnati. 

HERMAN PHILIP GOEBEL, representing part of the city of Cincinnati. 

JosEPH WARREN Kerrer of Springfield, representing Clark, Fayette, Madi 
son, Miami, and Pickaway Counties. 

RatpoH D. Coie of Findlay, repre- 
senting Champaign, Delaware, Hancock, 
Hardin. Logan, and Union Counties. 

ADNA ROMULUS JOHNSON of Ironton, 
representing Adams, Gallia, Jackson, Law- 


rence, Pike, and Scioto Counties. 
ALBERT DovuGLAS of Chillicothe, 
senting Athens, Fairfield, Hocking, Meigs, 


repre- 


Perry, Ross, and Vinton Counties. 

Epwarp LIiviINGston TAYLor, Jr., of Co- 
lumbus, representing Franklin County. 

JAMES Joyce of Cambridge, represent- 
ing Guernsey, Morgan, Muskingum, No- 
ble, and Washington Counties. 

Davip A. Hontincswortu of Cadiz, 
representing Belmont, Carroll, Harrison, 
Jefferson, and Monroe Counties. 

JAMES KENNEDY of Youngstown, repre- 
senting Columbiana, Mahoning, and Stark 
Counties. 

WiLtttiAM AvuspReEY Tuomas of Niles, 
representing Ashtabula, Geauga, Portage, 
Summit, and Trumbull Counties. 

PauL How1anp of Cleveland, repre- 
senting part of the city of Cleveland, and 
Lake and Medina Counties. 

JAMES H. Cassipy of Cleveland, repre 
senting part of the city of Cleveland. 


Observe now how these men 


voted on the important roll-ealls of 
the present Congress. 





The Vote on Cannon and the Rules 
IRST, the election of Speaker, 
on the opening day of Con- 

gress: every one of the men named 

above voted for Cannon; Ohio had 
no Insurgents on that roll-call. 
On that same opening day, March 

15, last year, there was a series of 





Chance 


SULLIVAN 


These are the facts. Several Ohio Congressmen have been loud 
against Cannon in Ohio; how many have been against him in Wash- 


ington is shown by the records here set forth. 


The Vote on the Tariff 

VONSIDER, now, the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. That bill, as a 
5 whole, came before the House for final adoption on July 31; the 
only Ohio Republican who voted against the bill was Keifer, and he 
voted against it, not on the Insurgent ground that the bill was too 
high, as a whole, but chiefly out of resentment against the putting of 
hides, a raw material, on the free list, while articles manufactured 
out of hides were protected; another feature that influenced him was 
his objection to the corporation tax. 

Every member of the Ohio delegation had several opportunities to vote 
for lower duties on lumber and for free lumber. (And they could have 
done so without voting for a Demo- 
cratic amendment—the two most 
important amendments providing 
for lower duties on lumber were in- 
troduced by Tawney, than whom no 
Republican is more regular.) The 
Ohio Legislature and the Ohio Re- 
publican Convention were on record 
in favor of free lumber—yet every 
Republican Congressman from the 
State voted against free lumber ex- 
cept Joyce and Howland. (For more 
details concerning this free lumber 
vote, see COLLIER’S for last week.) 

These records should aid the eiti- 
zen of Ohio in determining how to 
vote next Tuesday. The most in- 
dependent member of the Ohio dele- 
gation in the Lower House is Hol- 
lingsworth of Cadiz, who expressed 
his attitude during the debate on the 
Norris resolution: ‘‘ I insurge when 
I feel like it and I don’t insurge 
when I don’t feel like it.’’ 
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Mr. Longworth’s High Tariff Day 

TICHOLAS LONGWORTH. is 
4 in many senses the premier 
member of the Ohio delegation; he 
is now on the platform in behalf of 
the Administration, defending the 
Payne-Aldrich bill and apologizing 
for it. In the speech before the Re- 
publican League of elubs, later re- 
printed in the Congressional Record, 
Mr. Longworth said: 





several roll-calls on the adoption of 
the old rules. The only Ohio Re- 
publicans who voted against Cannon 
on any one of these roll-calls were Hollingsworth and Johnson; the 
others voted with Cannon on every one of the roll-calls. (And even Hol- 
lingsworth and Johnson voted with Cannon and the machine on the 
final vote when Cannon won by the aid of twenty-three Democrats; 
on that last roll-eall of the first rules fight, there was not any 
Republican Congressman from Ohio voting with the Insurgents.) 

The next test vote against Cannon came January 7 of the present 
year. The committee to investigate Ballinger was being selected ; 
Cannon wanted the committee to be appointed by himself; the In 
surgents wanted the committee selected by the House; the Insurgents 
won—but without any help from Ohio; all the Ohio Republicans voted 
with Cannon (except Cole, who was paired, which means that in effect 
he, too, voted with Cannon). 

Finally, the climax of the rules fight came Mareh 17 of the present 
year, when the Insurgents administered a humiliating defeat to Cannon 
by the passage of the Norris resolution taking away from him the 
power of appointing the Committee on Rules and making Cannon him 
On that roll-call, the 
only Ohio Republicans who voted against Cannon were Hollingsworth, 


self ineligible to membership on the committee. 


Johnson, Howland, and Taylor; the others all voted with Cannon 
(Howland and Taylor were very late recruits to the Insurgent cause. ) 


Drawn by F. G. Cooper 


Ohio Primary Elections, May 17 “ . . Like President Taft, I wanted 


free iron ore, but | could stand for the 
duty proposed and passed, and I stand 
for it now. Like President Taft, |] wanted other materials put on the free 
list... . I have always believed, and still believe, that the placing of lumber 


upon the free list . would tend in the direction of forest conservation; and 


therefore J was and still am for free lumber.” 

Mr. Longworth appears to have been zealous for free lumber on 
every day in the year except April 9. That is Congressman Long- 
worth’s high-tariff-on-lumber day. On April 9, while the Payne bill 
was in the House, Congressman Tawney of Minnesota, as regular a 
«publican as Longworth, introduced this amendment : 

‘708. Wood: Sawed boards, planks, deals and other lumber of white wood, 
sycamore and bass wood and sawed lumber, timber hewn, sided, squared or sawed 
andl round timber used for spars or in building wharves, logs and round un- 
manufactured timber, including pulp woods, firewood, handle bolts, shingle bolts, 
gun blocks for gunstocks rough hewn or sawed or planed on one side, hop poles, 
ship timber and ship planking. 

The effect of this amendment was to place all these articles on the 
free list. On the roll-eall on the amendment, Congressman Long- 
worth voted *\ nay ”’ against free lumber. The Ohio Republican plat 
form had endorsed free lumber, and the Ohio Legislature had formally 
demanded free lumber. Will the people of his district convey to Mr. 
Longworth the idea that what they want is votes on the day when 
votes count, not explanations and syeophancy afterward ? 
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Colonel Roosevelt at the Tomb of Napoleon 


The ex-President’s week in Paris included a banquet given in his honor by President Fallieres, a luncheon by the municipality, his occupation of the seat 
to which he had been elected in the French Academy, and his delivery of an address to 3,000 students at the Sorbonne, on ‘Citizenship in a Republic” 


Transcontinental Walker 


Edward Payson : n his triumph: -ss down B iway, New York City, May 2, at the end of his 3,600 mile jaunt from Los Angeles. Although 
Y J 3 > 
seventy-one years old, he covered the d I il : venty-seven walking days. He was greeted by Mayor Gaynor at the City Hall in the presence of 25,000 people 
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Effinoff in a Farman biplane, Latham 


The Budget at Last 


IE House of Commons on April 25 passed 

the second reading of the Budget. The 

vote was 328 to 242. The third reading 

was on April 27, and the majority was 9: 
The bill then went to the House of Lords, where it 
passed its tirst reading. 

On April 28 the House of Lords passed without 
a division the final stages of the Budget, which now 
awaited only the royal assent. 

Lord Lansdowne, leader of the Opposition, felt 
that the Government in yielding to the Irish mem- 
bers led by John Redmond had done an act worthy 
of Morocco or Somaliland. 

Royal assent quickly followed on the morning of 
April 29, and so, on the anniversary of its intro- 


> 
) 


duction, the Budget became law. It is the largest 
single piece of social reform in any nation in re- 
cent years. A half-century a2o0 it would have been 


denounced as confisecatory 
and revolutionary. It is 
a definite step toward the a 
equalization of 
stance and 


circum, 
opportunity. 
It probably means the dis 
integration ol the old 
landed estates. 

The Lords in their han 
dling of the measure cam 


close to 


perilously com 
mitting suicide. They re 
jected the Finance Bill, 


after Commons had passed 
it. A general election fol 
lowed, and the Liberal 
coalition were returned to 
power by a reduced but 
still large majority, in 
which John Redmond and 
his Irish held the balance 
ot power. 
their strategic position, 
the Irish Nationalists de 
manded of Mr. Asquith a 
pledge that if they 
him in passing his Budget 
he would deprive the Lords 
of their veto power over 
legi lation or else pre 


lay 14 





: “a 
Recognizing 


not be feared. 


aided 


not shown. 
path it could travel 


dire things might happen. 


The Great Sea-Gulls of the Mediterranean 


in an Antoinette monoplane, and Olieslagus in a Bleriot monoplane, sailing over the sea at Nice 


cipitate a general election on that issue. With the 
Lords deprived of their veto power Home Rule for 
Ireland would become a possibility. 

Both Houses have adjourned till May 26. 


The Judgment of Paris 


‘** A MID the blaze of light which casts an aureole 
A about our wandering Ulysses,” Mr. Roosevelt 

entered Paris. The blaze’flickered and was 
faint at first, as Paris is so used to impressing peo- 
ple that it isn’t easily impressed. But quickly the 
flame picked up, and by April 25 the hero, wander- 
ing free, was living in a sea of glory. His address 
at the Sorbonne was largely attended and loudly 
applauded. In it Mr. Roosevelt reattirmed his faith 


in the life of action, plenty of healthy children, and 
the other items of his personal creed. 

“No refinement of life, no delicacy of taste, no 
material progress, no sordid heaping up of riches, 





no sensuous development of art and literature, can 
in ahy way compensate for the loss of the great 
fundamental virtues; and of these great fundamen- 
tal virtues the greatest is the race’s power to per- 
petuate the race.” 

Paris, always charmed by novelty, was delighted. 
Excepting for a few satiric lances, the press of the 
city quoted the address with enthusiasm. Not that 
it was original, nor marked with literary poise 
the English papers were prompt to point this out 

but rather because it was not. They praised it for 
dealing frankly with the muscular verities, which 
Frenchmen, they believe, are failing to apply; but 
the weight of the argument lay in the fact that it 
was offered by a vigorous practitioner. MM. Lepine, 
Prefect of Police, in an address to Mr. Hove at 
the Municipal Chamber, said that the vitor had 
evidently been fed on the marrow of lions since in- 
faney, and asked him to leave behind some of his 
puissant breath to ener- 
gize the city. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s week in 
Paris included, 
taking the seat to which 
he had been elected in the 
French Academy, a ban 
quet given by President 
Falliéres, and a luncheon 
and reception by the Mu- 
nicipality, where his name 
was inscribed with those 
of visiting kings in “The 
Book of Gold.” His ap- 
pearance at the opera, in 





besides 








The Transit of the Comet, May 18 


If a comet of sufficient size should pass between the sun and the earth so the light of the sun, focused 
through the gaseous head of the comet, would be brought to a focal point on the earth’s surface, all sorts of 
The illustration shows such effect produced by a comet and, merely as an illus- Ing an 
tration, the point where Halley’s comet's rays will strike the earth is shown. 
away to focus the sunlight on the earth as shown, and the results from its transit across the sun’s disk need 
There is absolutely no danger from the dispersed rays or ‘tail,’’ and no danger from poisonous 
gases, since there are none in the comet’s * 
in proportion to their size 


tail.” 


See page 4¢ 


Halley’s comet will be too far 


In the illustration the sun, comet, and earth are not shown D> 
The sun’s diameter is 100 times that of the earth and is 93,000,000 miles away. The 
comet’s diameter is about 15 times that of the earth and the comet is 14,300,000 miles away. 
The white spot (A) on the globe is the focal point of the comet’s rays, the white streak (B) the 
C—D indicates the width of the zone that might be affected 


the Presidential box, at- 
tracted greater interest 
than the singing. After 


rounding up the historical 
corners, criticizing paint 
ings and statuary, attend- 
airship accident, 
being lunched, dined, and 
received as rapidly as the 
clock could travel, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s enjoyment 
reached its zenith in the 
review of a sham battle at 
Vineennes from the back 


The moon is 


by the comet’s rays 


werous horse. 
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A Royal Chinese Visitor 


His Excellency Prince Tsai Tao, uncle of the Emperor of China, who has recently been passing through 
the United States on a world tour. He was elaborately entertained by the Chinese of America 
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Dedicating the House of Peace 


The exercises at the New International Bureau of American Republics, Washington, at which President 
Taft planted the Peace Tree. Cordial telegrams were received from the rulers of the twenty Latin Republics 








The Ex-President Rushes Through Venice 


Mr. Roosevelt, with Kermit, arrived in the picturesque city at 2.30 A. M., April 14, and left at 2.20 P. M. 
He succeeded, however, in covering the sights, and also received an extended call from the Duke of the Abruzzi 











On April 28 the ex-President moved on Brussels, 
where he was most heartily weleomed. Without 
preparation he spoke for forty minutes to three 
thousand people at the exposition, seasoning his Sor 
bonne paragraphs with compliments to the Belgians. 
King Albert received him with great personal 
warmth—for the two had become previously  ac- 
quainted in America. On April 29 Mr. Roosevelt 
and his family proceeded to Holland, the land of 
his forefathers, where Queen Wilhelmina sent a 
special train to convey them to her summer resi- 
dence, Het Loo. In Amsterdam and The Hague the 
phlegmatie Dutchmen treated him to popular dem- 
onstrations equaling those of Italy and Hungary. 
In the course of an address at Amsterdam Mr. 
Roosevelt recited an old Dutch lullaby, since it was 
the limit of his fluency in his ancestral tongue. 

‘*Mr. Justice’? Hughes 

NOVERNOR CHARLES E. HUGHES has ac- 

I cepted his appointment by the President to 

“the United States Supreme Court as Associate 
Justice. His duties begin with the opening of the 
next term of the Supreme Court on October 10. 

This eliminates Governor Hughes from the New 
York State campaign of next fall, but it enables him 
to continue to discharge his duties as Governor until 
he goes to the Bench. In the words of Mr. Taft, 
“this was a material factor in Governor Hughes’s 
acceptance.” 

Mr. Bryan was a little pained by the appointment, 
and said that Mr. Hughes as a reformer was opposed 
to grafting and the individual vices, but was in close 
sympathy with the exploiting corporations. 

Governor Hughes first came into national promi- 
nence by his trenchant heckling of the life insurance 
companies in 1905. He digested large piles of docu- 
ments, reports, blue books, in short spaces of time. 

As a candidate he is a vote getter. In 1906 he was 
the only Republican elected on the ticket, defeating 
Mr. Hearst for Governor by 60,000. He developed 
unusual and unexpected talent as a political speaker 
in the Taft-Bryan campaign. 

ITis recent insistence on a thorough legislative in- 
vestigation into bribery and graft charges, filling the 
Albany air, reached again with tonie force that 
nation-wide public who have learned to trust him. 


Hearst Called Forger 


AYOR GAYNOR says that William Ran- 
dolph Hearst in his New York “American” 


is guilty of two “State prison felonies 
namely, forgery and falsification of a public docu- 
ment.” It was the $48,000 draft paid to D. F. 
Cohalan, legal adviser of Charles Francis Murphy, 
as a counsel fee in franchise tax cases. 

The document actually bore the date of Decem 
ber 31, 1909. In the illustration in the “American” 
the date did not appear. 

“The headlines and accompanying article assert,” 
said the Mayor, “that I fixed the award or amount 
and paid it, and this draft on the treasury is printed 
to prove it. 

“The date of the original draft,” said he, ‘is be 
fore the present city government came in. The 
truth is, I am assured, that the dates were actually 
eut out of the plate with a routing machine.” 

Mr. Hearst is planning to sue for libel the Asso 
ciated Press and many newspapers of the country 
for printing these words of Mr. Gaynor. Mr. Hearst 
states that the draft could have been withheld from 
payment by Mr. Gaynor. 


Poor Tom’s A-Cold 
[st first question fought out in the Indiana 


State Democratic Convention on April 28 was 

whether or not the convention should nomi 
nate a candidate for the Senate. Governor Mar- 
shall’s plan of indorsing a candidate for the United 
States Senate won out by 30 votes in a convention 
of 1.747 delegates. Straightway this was followed 
up by naming the man himself, and John W. Kern, 
Democratic candidate for Vice-President in 1908, 
as indorsed for Senator. 
Both episodes of the convention were defeats 
for Thomas Taggart, ex-chairman of the National 


Democratic Committee. Taggart opposed the plan 


of indorsing a candidate for the Senate, and he him 
self was aiming for the nomination. 
Coeds 


ERE is a partial but specifie answer to the 
frequent quer Do coeds marry, and de 


they marry their campus friends? <A count 
was made at the University of Wisconsin for a period 


of twenty-five years, co ering the classes 1876 t 
1900. Of 675 women graduates, 349 married, and ot 
those 349, 144 married men 2 raduates of the same unl 
ersity That means that ove r twenty-one per cent ot 


the girls found their life choice by going to colle 
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The class of 1897 was certainly a marrying class, 
when 33 married out of 49. 

The class of 1893 were responsive to class-room ¢om- 
rades, for out of 40 girls 18 married men graduates. 


Too Much Weather 
Priests: and storm fell upon the Middle West and 


destroyed crops and fruit during the latter part 

of April. The loss in the Middle West was 
estimated at $30,000,000. The Michigan fruit belt 
was almost destroyed. Wheat was wrecked in sev- 
eral States. 

A cold spell and a fall of snow swept some of 
the South and destroyed half of the cotton crop. 
The cotton which was up was either killed or 
blighted. The available seed for replanting was 
said to be twenty per cent off in efficiency in Ala- 
bama, for instance. 


**Old Faithful’’ in Oil 


N THE entire history of the world’s great oil 
fields there has never been another such gusher 
as the Lakeview, which hurled itself upward 

into public attention in the famous Sunset-Midway 
field of California on the morning of March 15. 
From the day it was freed from its subterranean gas 
chambers until the present moment this oleaginous 
geyser has bafiled every effort exerted to control it 
and spouted into the air from 40,000 to 50,000 bar- 
rels of oil a day without a hint of diminution. 
Fully a million dollars’ worth of the precious flow 
has been saved through the throwing up of earth 
dikes, while a fortune in commercial petroleum has 
been wasted through absorption into the ground and 
in spray blown away by the four winds. 

All idea of curbing the well so that the product 
might be utilized in the ordinary tame and leisurely 
manner has been abandoned. The problem of the 
moment is to corner a sea of oil by conducting it 
into a temporary 5,000,000-barrel reservoir which is 
being scraped in the mesa with feverish haste by the 
Union Oil Company. 

The Lakeview is poorly named a gusher. It is 
“Old Faithful” without the Yellowstone marvel’s 
mathematical habit of intermittency in spouting. 
The Lakeview is on the job every second of the day. 
The gusher is almost literally a leak in the biggest 
pipe ever buried in the underground oil conduit sys- 
tem, and the plumber hasn’t been born who can plug 
the leak. 

The Lakeview was bored by the Union Oil Com- 
pany, together with private individuals owning in- 
terests in the vicinity. Nothing eventful marked 
the monotonous progress of the boring until the hard 
steel drill had penetrated to a depth of 2,200 feet, 
and then everything happened at once. 

A sudden hiss deep in the earth was followed by a 
fearful roar and the instant rending of the super- 
structure of the drilling apparatus. The astonished 
drillers caught one glimpse of the “crown box” 
eatapulting into the blue sky, only to be half drowned 
the next instant in black petroleum. 

Men in slickers fought a way through the viscid 
stuff to work with pick and shovel in the construc- 
tion of a dam across a natural slough which was 
rapidly becoming a river of petroleum. Men in ordi- 
nary street clothing sacrificed their raiment to help 
throw up a big earth dike, completely surrounding 
the gusher in a wide circle. Further down the 
slough another dam was thrown up with feverish 
haste to catch the overtlow of the first makeshift 
reservoir. From that date to this the flow has been 
diverted from one pool to another until over a mil 
lion and a half barrels of oil are said to have been 
dammed up. The Union Company’s reservoir will 
hold all the petroleum that ean be spouted forth in 


the next three months at the present rate maintained 
by the gusher. <All the time an average of 20,000 
barrels a day has been siphoned out of the various 


pools and marketed 
The amount of the oil wasted will never be known. 
\ fortune in the flow has soaked into the ground. 


Through the bursting one night of one of the dams 
70,000 barrels are estimated to have been wasted in 
an hour’s time. The loss through the spray, due to 
the ehormous pressure behind the torrent, has, even 
on the calmest days, been large. On windy days the 


untry for miles around has been sprayed, and the 
Sunset- Midway field may certainly be said to boast 


the vorld ; largest landscape in oil. Greasewood 
shes four miles away look as if they had been 
dipped in tar. The vicinity of the Lakeview is 

place for a man in ice-cream clothes. 

On its thirty-fifth day of action the Lakeview 
elebrated its successful defiance of restraint by 
sending up a torrent estimated at 55,000 barrel: 
lhe latest device to check the flow is a crib of heavy 
lanks, eighted and anchored down, and about 
venty feet high about the derrick. This arrang: 


nent, it hoped, will hold the oil in a smatlet 








The Ruins of Lake Charles, Louisiana 


This city was practically destroyed by fire on April 23—the loss was estimated at $3,000,000, with 3,000 
people made homeless. The flame started in the Old French Opera House, in the center of the town 








The Executive Council of the National Woman’s Suffrage Association 


On April 18, during the convention of the organization, the delegates presented to Congress a petition 
for equal suffrage, signed by 500,000 names, advancing on the Capitol in a procession of forty-five automobiles 











rhe Battleship “ Florida’ on the Stocks 


The * Florida,’ which is being built at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, is a sister ship to the ‘‘ Utah,” recently 
launched. She belongs also to the same Dreadnought class as the Delaware” and ‘“ North Dakota”’ 
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The Giant Gusher of California 


Since the morning of March 15, when the Lakeview, of the Sunset Midway oil field, first spouted into the air, it has discharged from 40,000 to 50,000 barrels of oil a day and 
shows no sign of diminishing. A vast amount of petroleum has been lost by absorption in the ground, but fully a million dollars’ worth of it has been saved by throwing 
up earthen dikes. In the photograph is shown one of the pools which have been formed by the dams—it mirrors everything around it and produces a wonderful scenic effect 


column and form a cushion for the ascend- 
ing column. 

The goose that laid the golden egg was 
insignificant as a piece of income-producing 
property in comparison with this California 
oil gusher. The gusher spouts daily oil worth 
fifty cents a barrel just as it leaves the 
ground and totaling in value $25,000 or more. 

There is the same gaddening accompani- 
ment of speculative and swindling activity 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco that has 
marked every oil and mining boom of the 
past. In Los Angeles, notably, the excite- 
ment has come almost to be a small calam- 
ity to the city. Real estate and other legiti- 
mate fields of investment have been deprived 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars, a great 
percentage of which might as well be thrown 
into the Pacific for all the good it will ever 
bring those who have paid it into fake oil 
concerns. Money which should be going 
into the development of fertile agricultural 
lands is being paid at the rate of from 
$1,000 an acre and up for desert areas, which 
will never yield a drop of the coveted oil, 





or at best never produce enough to pay a 
cent of dividend on the 
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Tennessee flowers in the Apri] co!d wave 





outlay for stocks 


Sunday-Schools 


A PROMINENT Tokyo 
A journal has aroused 
much interest in the 
capital by suggesting that 
Sunday-schools started 
and conducted by the vari- 
ous Christian organiza 
tions in all parts of the 
country should not be al 
lowed to continue their 
teaching outside of the 
control of the Department 
of Education. All schools 
are under strict official 
supervision, and the in 
stillation of national and 
patriotic ideals in the 
pupils is one of the most 
important features of edu- 
cation in Japan. The fact 
that Sundavy-schools are 
not under the direct con 
trol of the Government is, 





therefore, now arousing 
apprehensio1 il some 
quarters where it is 
thought that  childrer 
may, in thes school 


to peace and order, and not antagonistic to 
their duties as subjects, enjoy freedom of 
religious belief,” and it will be interesting 
to note whether this will be so interpreted 
as to justify the abolition of the present 
Sunday-schools. 


Long Distance in the Air 


NE more flying feat has been pulled 
() off by a Frenchman. Having got into 

England by flying the Channel, the 
French invasion was continued up the island 
by the performance of Louis Paulhan, who 
flew from London to Manchester in 12 hours 
12 minutes with only one stop. By doing it 
he won $50,000. The prize was offered by 
the “Daily Mail” for the first flyer who 
should sail from London to Manchester 
within twenty-four hours with not more than 
two descents to the ground. 

Ile droppec into Manchester in the early 
morning—5.52 A. M. of April 28. The dis- 
tance was 183°, miles 

Paulhan spent the night at Lichfield, 118 
miles out from London. Ile descended there, 
chilled and numb, at about eight o’cloek in 

the evening. 
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An Englishman, Graham 
White. entered the eon- 


‘ test, but came down sixty 
miles south of Man- 
chester 


Not only do the I rench- 
men perform miraculous 
things in the air, but 
afterward they sing about 
them ih 
Blériot’s cadenza, ren 
dered after his Channel 
flight, has not been for 
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lyrical prose. 
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Now comes Paulhan 
. , , 
twanging his golden harp 
Ile Says: ‘7 could se that 


things were going well 
The wind whistled and so 
did | I shouted and I 
sang. Suddenly my moto1 
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the brewery and certain 
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almost like a spider’s web 
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harmony with the poli Centennial Park, Nashville, under two inches of snow ; the flowers are in bloom, and the trees in leaf The 
. | storm which traveled across the Middle West and Southern States in the latter part of April inflicted 
The total loss has been estimated at $30,000,000. The Mich- rae - | , 4] 
igan fruit belt suffered extremely ; while 50 per cent of the half-grown wheat from Ohio to Nebraska was ist right back on th 
killed. Vegetables were also severely smitten. According 
the South was destroyed; although there is a chance to 
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Snowballs in Full Bloom 
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The Séance held at the house of Professor H. G. Lord of Columbia University, April 17, 1910 
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The Unmasking of Paladino 


An Actual Observation of the Complete Machinery of the Famous Italian Medium 


Eusapia Paladino, the famous medium, has con- 

vinced many men of science in Italy, England, 
France, and the United States that some of her accom- 
plishments can in no way be accounted for by trickery. 
{ number of scientific men in this country, believing that 
such a decision was no credit to science, spent a great 
deal of time this season endeavoring to get evidence that 
should be conclusive. Eusapia is so experienced, so clever, 
and so suspicious, that such an attempt meets many dif- 
ficulties, and she succeeded in laying down conditions 
which made the first efforts come to nothing. Finally, 
however, a séaunce was held at which were present various 
women in order to allay her suspicions, a number of pro- 
fessors, and several magicians, or men versed in similar 
tricks. The result was the only complete exposure of 
Paladino yet accomplished, and it is now published for 
the first time. This article will show clearly the exact 
method by which the results can be procured which have 
been held as unaccountable on any hypothesis except the 
one of mysterious influence or supernatural agency. 


EN who approach a problem by the aid 
of their scientific training have a proper 
dislike, and many of them a pronounced 
unfitness, for detective work. They are 

skilled in setting up apparatus and wresting the 
secrets of nature; but it is not quite in the line of 
their business to set traps. Nature is puzzling and 
evasive to any degree, but she plays fair; and when 
scientific ingenuity reveals and controls the condi- 
tions, the result is forthcoming. It is not alone the 
methods—it is yet more the attitude of the scientific 
inquirer that demands and exercises a different 
order of mind; yet in the ingénuity of the two there 
is much in common. The detective attitude is un- 
congenial rather than inaccessible to the scientist. 
In the present case he has no choice but to set aside 
his seruples and meet the “medium” on her own 
ground. If the “table-levitating” or “cabinet-per- 
forming” mediums were willing (or able) to let the 
physicist set the conditions, the investigation would 
hardly require fifteen minutes; and the case of 
Eusapia has been on the docket for fifteen years. 
The foree responsible for the phenomena finds the 
physicist’s conditions disconcerting. So one must 
swallow one’s distaste and enter into the spirit of the 
game, or dismiss it as unworthy of serious attention. 
May 


As Reported by JOSEPH JASTROW 
Professor of Psychology in the University of Wisconsin 


The detective has often to choose between two 
plans: to catch the suspect flagrantly in the act,’ or 
to lead him to continue, unsuspecting yet observed, 
in his own incrimination. The latter was the ruse 
adopted and gives the clue to this report. The 
direction of the séance was entrusted to one of the 
company, under whose guidance the plan was re- 
hearsed. Though with diverse inclinations toward 
belief or disbelief, the members came to the sitting 
with open minds. 

All the phenomena take place within a very short 
range—let us say arm’s length or leg’s length—of 
Eusapia; one special group of phenomena occurs in 
good light, and another group in subdued illumi- 
nation; and yet others in a gloom that can only be 
described as desperately dark. Observations under 
such conditions must be at the closest range. The 
séance” presented the usual arrangements: the table, 
the sitters, the medium, the curtained cabinet, the 


‘That Eusapia occasionally freed and used a hand or 
foot in the cabinet has been known since 1895 and 
earlier. Mr. Edgar Scott of Philadelphia, at a- sitting 
some months ago, conceived the idea of stretching his 
hand under the curtain into the cabinet and came in 
contact with her foot—an incident recorded by Professor 
Muensterberg, who chanced to be present on the occasion. 
(“Metropolitan Magazine,” February, 1910.) 

*The séance in question was held at the house of Pro 
fessor H. G. Lord of Columbia University, on April 17, 
1910. Those present, besides Professor and Mrs. Lord 
and their guest, Miss FE. R. Olmsted of Buffalo, were 
Mrs. Fabian Franklin, Mrs. F. D. Pollock, Miss Carola 
Woerishoffer, all of New York; Professors Dickinson NS. 
Willer, J. B. Fletcher and Mr. A. A. Livingston of Co- 
lumbia University; Messrs. W. 8. Davis, J. L. Kellogg, 
J. W. Sargent, Joseph L. Rinn, and Warner C. Pyne of 
New York; Professor Joseph Jastrow of the University 
of Wisconsin and lecturer in Columbia University, and 
those whose names appear in italics, were also present 
at the séance of April 24, held at the same place. In 
addition, there were present at the second séance Dr. 
W. T. Bush, Professor W. P. Montague, and Mr. W. B. 
Pitkin, all of Columbia University 


properties—as the illustration sufficiently shows. 
Mr. A. A. Livingston of Columbia University kindly 
consented to act as interpreter. Eusapia arrived 
and departed under his escort. She raised no objec- 
tion to the arrangements of the sitters, though in 
many séances she selects her right and left control. 
As the séance was about to begin, the director of 
the séance proposed a test of Eusapia’s alleged power 
to influence by her “force” an electroscope—an ex- 
periment familiar to the medium in her European 
sittings. The apparatus was brought to the room in 
its paper wrappings, was duly disclosed and set on 
the table; while the company dramatically gathered 
about with expressions of eager interest. Eusapia 
was absorbed in the experiment. The whole device 
was a decoy, and provided a diversion and a sereen 
of “floaters,” to conceal the entrance of two black- 
clothed and black-stockinged forms, who wriggled 
their way along the floor to assigned positions under 
the chairs of each pair of sitters at the sides of the 
table. It was agreed that Eusapia’s hands and feet 
should be “controlled” according to her instructions. 
The director dictated to a stenographer the “events” 
and the state of the “control,” the stenographer writ- 
ing a few feet away by the light of a screened lamp. 
The dictation served the double purpose of securing 
a record and of making natural a good deal of talk- 
ing and comment. To the frequent inquiries of 
Eusapia, who is supposed to understand no English, 
whether all was well or what was said, the answer 
was always reassuring, and it was stated the com- 
ment was directed to the stenographer. 

The evening proved rich in phenomena. The 
table rapped, rocked, tilted on two legs and on one, 
and left the floor completely. Under lowered lights 
(signaled for by five raps of the table) the curtains 
blew apart; a swelling appeared under the left cur- 
tain: the curtain was blown over the table; a tabo- 
cabinet. was balanced for a 
and retreated, and at 
s¢éance table; 


ret emerged from the 
moment, repeatedly advances 
last was lifted and deposited on the 
later a hand appeared against the cabinet over Eu- 
there were more bulgings of the cur- 
ind then the seven raps of the 
followed by 


sapia’s head; 
tain, more levitations; 
table, indicating the close of the séance 
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a violent outburst from Eusapia when the sitters con- 
tinued to retain their positions. Such, with omission 
of all detail, was the séance. The phenomena were 
those*most commonly associated with this “medium.” 
The witness below the chair on Eusapia’s left had 
the position of. vantage. This was Mr. J. L. Rinn, 
a produce merchant of New York City, who has long 
been deeply interested in the methods of mediums, 
and has proved himself a reliable observer. Eusapia 
begins by placing her right foot on the left foot of 
her right control (Kellogg), and her left foot on the 
right foot of her left control (Davis). Her 
problem consists in freeing her left foot for 
service and making the right foot serve to 


maintain contact with one foot of each 
sitter. The illustration sets forth the prob- 


lem and its solution. 
The Table and Cabinet 


HE following by Mr. Rinn: “For a 

few minutes the medium kept her feet 

tapping upon the feet of Messrs. 
Davis and Kellogg without resting com- 
pletely. Then she placed her right foot 
obliquely with her heel on Kellogg’s toe 
and her toe upon Davis’s toe, facing toward 
J. L. Rinn. Only one foot was in sight on 
the feet of Kellogg and Davis. In a few 
moments, after some ejaculations in Italian 
from the medium, the table began to wobble 
from side to side; and a foot came from 
underneath the dress of the medium and 
placed the toe underneath the leg of the 
table on the left side of the medium, and, 
pressing upward, gave it a little chuck into 
the air. Then the foot withdrew and the 
leg sof the table dropped suddenly to the 
floor. More wobbling of the table oc- 
curred. Again the foot came from under- 
neath the dress of the medium and placed 
itself underneath the leg of the table, 
forced the table upward from the floor 
about half a foot, held it there for a mo- 
ment, suddenly withdrew its support from 
the*table, which fell to the floor with a 
bang.. Each time after a levitation, the 
medium would appear to rest her left foot upon 
the stop of the right, which remained constantly in 
an oblique position, upon the feet of Davis and 
Kellogg. At no time did she have her left foot 
hampered in any way. It was constantly moving 
in the space about her chair; and I was lying with 
my face on the floor within eight inches of «he 
left leg of the table; and each time that the table 
was lifted, whether in a partial or a complete levita- 
tion, the medium’s foot was used as a propelling 
force upward. At one time the table was lifted 
about two feet up from the ftoor. The starting of the 
lifting was done by the left toe of the medium under 
the left leg “of the table; and she appeared to rise 
up with it, using some other portion of her pedy to 
raise it higher; and from my point of observation 
it seemed as if the knee, as well as the foot, was 
operating when the table was lifted the highest. At 
different times throughout the séance the medium 
caused rappings upon the table by striking the left 
leg of the table with the side of her foot about three 
inches from the floor.” 

And now as to the manifestations from the cabi- 
net: “A short time after the lights were lowered she 
swung her left foot free from her dress at the back 
and kicked the curtain of the cabinet quickly, which 
caused it to bulge out toward the sitters. -This was 
done several times so daringly that under the chairs 
where I lay it seemed almost impossible that the 
people above the table could not have observed it. 

“Later the medium placed her left leg back into 
the cabinet and pulled out from behind the curtain 
a small table with certain articles upon it, which 
was dashed to the floor in front of the cabinet on 
the left-hand side. It remained there in varying 
positions and was kicked by the medium a number 
of times. At one time the medium juggled the table 
that had been kicked out from behind the curtain on 
the end of her left toe, holding it off the ground and 
balancing it on the edge of her toe in a very clever 
manner, so that it gave the appearance as if the 
table was floating in the air. 

“The light at all times, even when it was at 
dimmest, permitted me to see clearly the actions of 
her foot, as I was so close to it that the movement of 
the foot caused the dress to lift and more or less 
light shine through, so that at no time had I the 
slightest doubt of the motive cause of any movement 
that occurred.” 
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The Substitution of Feet 


YT EXT a brief statement 
N observer, Mr. Warner C 
o- Columbia Universi ind 
Professor Miller. Mr. Pyne moved away from 
Mr. Kellogg’s chair. “This put my head about 
under the center of the table, about five inches from 
the feet of Messrs. Kellogg and Davis. The light 
was very dim. I then saw the position of Eusapia’s 
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the other floor 
st ice nt of 
friend of 


from 
Pyne, a 
trusted 


tives lying on the floor. 


Collier’s 


feet very well. The heel of her right foot was rest- 
ing on the toe and forward part of Mr. Kellogg’s 
left foot, and the ball of her right foot was resting 
on the toe and forward part of Mr. Davis’s right 
foot. This left Eusapia’s left foot free.” 

Thus each floor observer corroborates the other. 
The same holds for the cabinet phenomena. Mr. 
Pyne reports: “I was now enabled to get a good view 
of what was going on, since the illumination was 
much improved. Under the better light conditions, 


on two separate and distinct occasions, I positively 
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A Diagram of the Sitting 


The table, cabinet, and chairs are here outlined, with the two detec- 
The position of Paladino is indicated by P. 
Reading by the numbers, those in attendance were: (1) W. S. Davis, 
(2) J. L. Kellogg, (3) Mrs. Fabian Franklin, (4) Mrs. Herbert G. Lord, 
(5) J. W. Sargent, (6) Prof. Dickinson S. Miller, (7) Prof. Herbert G. 
Lord, (8) Prof. A. A. Livingston, (9) Prof. Joseph Jastrow, (10) Prof. J. 
B. Fletcher, (11) Mrs. F. D. Pollock, (12) Miss E. R. Olmsted, (13) 
Miss Carola Woerishoffer, (14) Joseph L. Rinn, (15) Warren C. Pyne 


saw the medium’s left foot go back and touch the 
tabouret, which had previously been overturned 
and was lying on the floor to the medium’s left. 
When she touched the tabouret thus with the toe 
of her left foot it moved. The first time she did it, 
nobody in the company seemed to notice the fact 
that the tabouret was moving, which seemed to give 
occasion for a second kick (a few seconds after 
the first). The second time she kicked it, some one 
in the company remarked that the tabouret was 
moving. The so-called ‘echo’ raps I saw her pro- 
duce on two separate occasions by hitting the lower 
end of the left leg of the table (about two inches 
from the floor) with the toe of her left foot.” An 
additional observation by Mr. Pyne, of a levitation 
under lowered lights, is this: “Somehow she got the 
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The Wobbling of the Table 


The medium rested her right foot obliquely with 
the heel upon the toe of one sitter and the toe upon 
the toe of another — giving the impression of using 
both of her feet. Then, working her left foot under 
the leg of the table, she was able to make it gyrate 
toes of her left 


left leg of the table resting on the 


foot. Her foot was raised off the floor about three 
inchs and with the table leg still resting on it, 
as 1 ed about and forth in the air with a 
idewis¢ ‘ 


Such are the s 


under the chairs. 


seen by the two men hidden 


Ss turn to the evidence above- 


board. The crit sition at Eusapia’s left was 
taken by Mr. W s, who, like Mr. Rinn, cooper- 
ited with Richa gson in his investigations of 
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That Mr. Davis was well aware that Eusapia at 
the outset substituted her right for the left foot thus 
appears in*his notes: “Then when she beat the air 
with her fist, thereby diverting attention and creat- 
ing a jerky mental impression, she correspondingly 
slid her left foot off my right foot, until I felt 
pressure at the toe-end of my foot only, whereas 
there had been pressure on my instep. She then 
rocked the table from side to side, while all of our 
hands upon it, until she saw that no apparent 
notice had been taken of her sliding foot. 

“Thoroughly convinced that Eusapia’s 
left foot was not resting upon my right 
foot at all, and that her other foot was 
touching me, I cautiously raised my left 
foot, and passing it over my right foot in 
the direction of Eusapia, was unable to 
touch her left leg from the knee down, at 
the place where it should have been. After 
further rocking from side to side (giving 
Eusapia ample opportunity to place her toe 

{I under the table leg), the end of the table 
nearest to her reared up. She held Kel- 
logg’s left hand up in the air with her 
right, while her left hand rested upon my 
right upon the table. This rearing up oc- 
curred two or three times more; and as 
there were no obstreperous skeptics present 
to retard manifestations by interfering with 
her methods, she felt sufficiently safe to 
risk an entire levitation—and the table 
went up into the air several inches. 

“This particular levitation is the prettiest 
thing that Eusapia does; and it should not 
be confused with the miscellaneous levita- 
tions occurring in the second act of her per- 
formance, when the lights are poor, and 
when she gets the table up off the floor in 
any way she can, some of her methods being 
exceedingly bold.” 

The cabinet tricks are performed partly 
by her left hand and partly by her versatile 
left foot.. Since the hand substitutions 
might be seen even in the gloom, the left 
curtain is flung over the table, and under 
cover of the curtain the hand substitutions 
are made. Of this Mr. Davis reports: 

“The evidence that she used her left hand in 
producing part of the phenomena in the poor light 
is more than ample. Before a phenomena I usually 
felt her hand releasing its pressure, and during 
a phenomenon contact with her appeared to be 
with the end of my fingers only; and after a phe- 
nomenon her truant hand returned to mine with a 
firm touch, almost amounting to a grasp. Indeed, 
I could generally tell in advance when something 
which her hand could do would happen, and gave 
those near me some indications of that fact. Also, 
our hands perspired somewhat, and when her hand 
came back to mine, the perspiration was often 
chilled, presumably depending upon the time that 
it had been away from mine. 

“The curtain bulgings were upon this occasion 
performed in three ways: Sitting sideways and 
pointing at a place on the left curtain just on a 
line with her head, she said look, or something 
which meant that, and then blew the curtains so 
that there was a slight ripple. She has a method of 
controlling her lips so that she can blow from the 
side of her mouth without distorting her face or 
making the effort very apparent. I noticed this with 
my own eyes not more than two feet from her head. 


Manifestations on the Left Side Only 


10 


"s HE principal bulgings are produced by slap- 


ping the curtain from the inside with her 

left hand, as I ascertained by seeing part of 
her arm in motion. It will be remembered that the 
two curtains were fastened at the top only and that 
they swung loose at the bottom, at both sides, and in 
the center. (During some of the footwork Eusapia 
kept the curtains from parting at the center by 
catching them between her own back and the back 
of the chair.) The third method of ‘bulging’ con- 
sisted of striking the lower end of the curtain with 
her foot, which sent a tremor along the cloth. 

“During general physical manifestations she at 
times threw both of her legs on my lap, but that 
only proved that she wasn’t using her feet at that 
particular moment; and it wasn’t necessary that she 
should, for at that very time, when her feet were 
resting, she was using her hand.” 

Mr. Kelloge, who acted as the control on Eu- 
sapia’s right, is a manufacturer of trick toys and 
apparatus, and is thus well acquainted with “ways 
that are dark and tricks that are vain.” He like- 
wise has been deeply interested in the ways of me- 
diums and their exposure. The’ following notes 
from his report support the observations of his com- 
panion on the left. Mr. Kellogg discovered Ku- 
sapia’s foot-substitution procedure independently. 

“She placed her right foot on mine and her left 
on the right foot of Davis. This was at the begin- 
ning. The pressure was intermittent, and in a few 
moments it was plain that her right foot was doing 


Continued on page / 
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Making: a Living ha | the Sol 





Reasons Why the City Man Fails to Get Results Out of His Farm i 





O GET something out of the soil you must put 

a good man into it. Large sections of the East- 

ern United States are starving for good men, for 

men of intelligence and foree, with stout hearts 
in strong bodies, to bring farm life here in the East back 
to the plane of science, comfort, and right living where 
it belongs. 

Whether or not a city-bred man can make a living 
on a farm and a success of his undertakings depends 
almost entirely on his ability to undergo a complete 
revolution in his attitude toward all the real things of 


life; granted this, granted his power to shed at once 
every concept in regard to living that is essentially 


of the city he can surely make a living in the country, 
the grade of living depending mostly on his own state 
of mind, and secondly, on the farm. If there is any 
place where mind is superior to matter it is on the 
farm. The two principles a city man must learn 
are—(1) to do without things, and (2) not to try 
to get immediate results. The country is strewn with 
the wrecks of hopes and fortunes of city people who 
have gone too quickly into poultry, dairying, fruit, or 
what not. 

On the other hand the city man not only often makes 
a real success of his farm and farm life, but when 
he does take root in the soil, learning. what to leave 
undone as well as what to do, ne makes an ideal farmer, 
because he does not get into a rut as .the average 
farmer, but applies his imagination to learning newer 
methods, finding better markets or new products. Near 
me is a city-bred young man—turned farmer on a 
backwoods farm of one hundred acres, who learned to 
preserve his fruits and vegetables in glass cans, putting 
up something better than anything on the market, and 
soon establishing a trade that bought his goods eagerly. 
Last year he made a net profit of over six thousand 
dollars. Another city man bought a run-down farm with 
played-out orchards on a hillside a few miles back from 
the Hudson. He loved apples, he loved his work; he 
plowed and pruned and sprayed, and in a few years was 
shipping bumper crops of extra fine apples from the 
apparently worn-out orchards, buying adjoining farms 
and making a success of his work in every way. An- 
other city man came into the grape-growing region of 
the upper Hudson with ideals, growing new and finer 
varieties of grapes and putting them up in more at- 
tractive packages, regaining both his health and finding 
financial success as well. 





Luxury on a Thousand Dollars a Year 


()* THE other hand the city man so often does not 
see what not to do—and nowhere is it so necessary 
to learn what not to do as on the farm. At best the 
margin of profit is so small that there is room for 
only the naked essentials. Begin by making the farm 
pay as it is before tying up money in costly improve- 
ments and outlays for scientific farming: of course 
save the manure, cut the brush, drain swamps, clear 
fields of stumps and rocks, and all the other things that 
the true farmer takes delight in doing, but do not 
employ a gang of men to do it. Accomplish these 
improvements slowly as opportunity offers. An expen- 
diture of a thousand dollars a year will keep the average 
American family in real luxury on a farm, giving liberty 
to enjoy hunting, fishing, a horse to drive, books, maga- 
zines, unlimited good food from apples to roast duck, 
maple-sugar to strawberries. 

The ideal farm is one on which everything needed is 
produced. The average farmer makes the great mistake 
of sticking too closely to a staple or specialty, neglect- 
ing to grow fruits and vegetables for his family, or 
feed for his stock. ‘Take the dairy farms of Delaware 
County in New York, for instance, to whose owners the 
rise in price of milk has brought little good simply 
because they buy so much feed and then waste the 
manure. Not only that but few of them, though they 
have a hundred or so acres. have a garden worthy of 
the name, or grow any small fruits. Salt pork, pota- 
loes, pancakes, with some cheap store groceries, com- 
Prise their food. The city man on such a farm would 
at once see where the mistakes were being made. 

_ There are some fundamental truths that we Amer- 
teans will soon have to learn, among them being a more 
efficient and wasteful agriculture, the saving of 
our woods. Life on the soil demands much: self-con- 
trol, bodily strength and skill along with the knowl- 
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By JULIAN BURROUGHS 

















Setting out potted celery 
Do this in early May for a July and August crop 

















Staking the brook for musk-rats 
The farmer boy makes pocket money catching them 
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Cutting firewood i; 


vuighs at work 
f the necessities of farm-life 


edge of how to develop and conserve it, imagination, 
resourcefulness, power to grasp the possibilities - of 
any situation. Hand-to-mouth living won’t do.. Our 
farm reflects our character; we must love the soil, and 
in so doing make it worthy to be loved and ourselves 
worthy of it. . 

There are two salient points concerning farm life*that 
the city man is quite likely to entirely overlook, and 
the first of these is the question of help. Now help -of 
any kind, and especially efficient, capable, trustworthy 
help is painfully scarce throughout the countty.  Pro- 
vide them with good tools, let them finish one job at 
a time, have but one boss, don’t quibble over a few 
minutes of time, or a few cents of pay. Treat the men 
and their work seriously. Practically all farm hands 
are eager to learn and want to become skilful workers 
with a reputation as such, and this fact must be taken 
advantage of by every successful farmer. 


The Middleman Gets the Profits 


"Le second point is that the city dweller is likely to 

judge of prices the farmer receives by the prices he 
has to pay for his supplies. Nothing could be more erro- 
neous. With the exception of butter and eggs and a 
few other staple articles of high value compared with 
their weight or bulk, the big middleman’s profits, made 
necessary by waste and high rents, the cost of trans- 
portation and package, are by far the largest items in 
cost of production. I can think of a number of prod- 
uets in which if the producer could get one-half what 
the consumer pays he could make a fortune. For in- 
stance, in the summer of ’09 tons on tons of strawberries 
went to waste in the Hudson Valley simply because. it 
did not pay to ship them; a neighbor of mine palled 
up and dumped down the bank a carload of beautiful 
celery for: the same reason, and another neighbor 
shipped» three hundred half-barrel baskets of lettuce 
which cost. him thirty cents each to place in the mar- 
ket and which the commission man sold for twenty 
cents a basket. I shipped at one time fifty crates* of 
choice Delaware grapes which I might better have fed 
to my chickens. This may sound discouraging, but the 
truth is that not only is there a constantly growing 
chance for the city man on the farm to find ways of sup- 
plying city dwellers direct with dependable goods, get- 
ting retail prices, which, means a big profit on any well- 
managed farm, but the steady advance in value of staple 
artieles like grain, cotton, meat, butter, wool, ete., 
means. a better living for the distant grower of staple 
prodtiets. The taking up of all the Western lands, and 
this very advance in value of farm products will turn 
more and more people to farming. 

Does farming pay? Yes, the poor on the farm ean 
enjoy many of the luxuries of the rich in the#eities, 
and for people with eyes and ears and souls the beau- 
ties of Nature, the constantly changing seasons bringing 
an endless variety of out-of-door work, the freedom, the 
interest of the farm stock and pets, the pleasures of 
providing and enjoying an abundance of good food of 
your own raising, the freedom from high rents and high 
prices make up fourfold for the things ‘of the city. 

And the farm is the place for children—how they do 
enjoy the apples, peaches, pears, strawberries, melons, 
and so on; the milk and fresh vegetables, .the swim- 
ming and fishing in summer, the sledding and skating in 
winter, the feeding and raising of farm pets! The farm 
is the place for the boys to learn independence and re- 
sourcefulness, to become men, sturdy, alert, and brave. 


TOS 
eges, 


The Mainspring of Farm Life 


NHOUGH, many men have made fortunes from the soil, 
‘| others. like Luther Burbank and John Muir, both 
fame and fortune, it is not with hopes of this that we 
should turn to farming—rather to make and rehabilitate 
the farm-home and find for ourselves the best life on one 
hand and on the other help to build up ‘the rural com- 
class should | 


munities. A wide-awake agricultural be 
the mainspring of farm life. All this talk about the 
hicher cost of living is nonsense—it is the artificial 


standard and not the higher cost that is killing the 
Americans: Some of us must go back to the farm, learn 
to make real homes there, bringing to country living 
the culture, intelligence. and refinement that is its due, 
raising sturdy sons and daughters to be farmers and 
farmers’ wives in turn. It ean be done—only the right 
kind of men are lacking. 
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A fine Colonial doorway 











An unusually good example of the Colonial 




















By AYMAR EMBURY, 2d 


VER since the United States became a nation, 
writers on architecture have expressed a hope 
that here would develop a new and_ brilliant 
school; and from the famous English critie, 

Ferguson, down to those of the present day, we have 
heard nothing but regrets, not unmixed with contempt 
at our failure. 

They have expected something new; they have not 
known in exactly what way this architectural style was 
to develop, but they have spoken of Americans as being 
a new race, without traditions, without precedent, and 
they have looked to us to develop an architecture both 
lovely and unique. ‘This attitude is neither just no 
warranted. We Americans were not transplanted here 
from another sphere, nor are we the descendants of some 
race hitherto unknown upon the earth. If the English 
have traditions, or the French, or the Italians, so have we; 
and more than that, our traditions are not of a single 
country or a single people, but of all Europe. Nor is the 
power of precedent weakened by distance; “familiarity 
breeds contempt,” and we from afar look back on the 
achievements of our ancestors, gigantic in their beauty, 
with an awe incomprehensible to those who live with them. 

The assertion that we have failed to develop a style 
of our own is as untrue as the belief that this style 
should be unique. Ferguson, writing seventy years ago 
spoke of our public buildings as slavish imitations of 
older work. Nothing could have been further from the 
truth. Their style was as individually American as the 
Georgian style is English or the epoch of Louis XVI 
French. It was naturally closer to the English Georgian 
than to the others, since the bulk of our people was 
English; just as to-day, we in whose blood English no 
longer predominates, are cosmopolitan in our architecture. 


The Strong, Simple Lines of American Architecture 


N COMMON with England and Europe we have shared 

the abysmal depths of tastelessness into which the 
world was plunged for fifty years. Toward the end of the 
’80’s art began to be revived and in its revival America 
was in the forefront. At last we have again a style, 
beautiful and our own, similar but not the same as that 
of Europe; no longer more English than European but 
of a quality different from all, due I suppose to the 
mixture of bloods from which we evolved. It is very 
interesting to watch how architects in whose ancestry 
one nationality is predominant unconsciously flavor their 
architecture with the characteristics of that country. 
Yet even with this influence their design is thoroughly 
American. It is not difficult for us walking along the 
streets to say “this man is German” and “that man 1s 
Italian,’ yet we realize that he is entirely different 
from the Italian or German living in Italy or Germany. 
He is “Americanized” as it were, and as it is with the 
man himself so with the architecture, and the architec 
ture of those men whose ancestors have lived here longest 
shows least of the foreign sentiment. We have evolved 
an American physical type, bigger, stronger and perhaps 
more refined than that of our parent races. We are 
not a subtle people, but keen, willing and alert. rhe 
art of every age has been expressive of the race which 


created it, and it is here. Our architecture is one ol 
strong and simple lines, frank and expressive here 
is little use of ornament, and it lacks the reserve of 
an older and decadent world. Arenitecture, painting, 


and sculpture are more or less interdependent; the 
standard of taste rises and falls in all three together, 


although musie and literature do not seem to share in 
the general movement. Just why we should have again 
developed an intense and vital art since the Victorian 
age (one of high achievement in literature, not art) 18 


j yre be 
an inexplicable phenomenon. Its causes can no more ) 
found than those which, in an age barbarous 
rupt, created Gothic, or which in 1840, when decency am 


clean morals again dared to show their face, cau ed the 
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frightful decline in appreciation of art, from which we 
are just emerging. We are entering, or have entered, 
one of the world’s great art epochs, and in all the arts, 
music alone excepted, America is in the forefront. Seulp- 
tors like French, architects like MeKim, have few equals 
and no superiors, and of all the arts, architecture seems 
to be the most keenly alive. 


Endless Change and Experiment 


i THIS modern movement the architecture of coun- 
try houses has progressed the furthest. The reasons 
for this are easy to see. The architect does not feel 
that every country house is going to be a monument 
to him, and he dares attempt motives, and combinations 
of motives, which in a library or a city hall he would 
reject as being bizarre. The tremendous number of 
country houses being erected to house our increasing 
population (a population which is not only increasing, 
but turning to the country, for a place to live), gives a 
chance for endless change and experiment. The archi- 
tectural press, and the press of that great new field which 
has so recently been developed—I mean the publications 
for the beauty-loving part of the public—have spread 
broadcast throughout the land knowledge of the best work 
which has been done. The development of country-house 
work, therefore, has been much quicker than the develop 
ment of public buildings, and, having tried new motives 
on country houses and found them good, the architects 
are then willing to attempt them in publie work. 

The photograph shown here is of a house done some 
thirty or forty years ago that was in its time doubt- 
less considered a “very handsome edifice.” It is by no 
means the worst of its kind, and yet shows pretty well 
how wretched the type was. The style in which it is 
designed used to be ealled the “Italian Villa” style. 
Houses like this never existed in Italy, and for that 
matter anywhere else except here. The mass of the 
house is wretched and the detail worse. The porches 
are badly placed and ill designed, while the roof does 
not appear to fit the structure at all. It covers it like 
a lid which might be taken by one corner and raised 
up, but lacks any structural connection with the build- 
ing, in spite of the attempt to connect the two by ugly 
brackets loaded with seroll-saw work. It is high from 
the ground, missing the essential quality of the country 
house, the feeling of having grown from the ground, of 
being fitted. to the position it occupies and no other. 





Expressing the Spirit of the Age 
| igmectrne: this with the house chosen because it rep- 


resents the highest point which we have yet reached. 
It is very distinctly based on Colonial motives with the 
details and proportion of the parts along truly Italian 
lines. It has also a suggestion of the English Georgian 
work, and in spite of the fact that one is able to pick 
from it portions to which one can assign a precedent, 
the house as a whole is absolutely expressive of the 
modern sentiment and modern conditions. It is sturdy, 
simple and sincere, free from affectation and altogether 
lovely. And, to reiterate, is most perfectly expressive 
of the spirit of our age in that it blends old traditions 
into a single and harmonious whole, and is vivified 
with the vital spirit of our times. It is one of the 
few houses which all must admire, and is popular in 
that it lifts the public to its appreciation and not be 
cause it is designed down to a theoretical level of taste. 
[ suppose the older house would have been called in its 
day “tasty,” a stigma which can not be affixed to the 
new one, yet the two have this much of likeness: they 
are both results of that restless and craving search 





for something outside and beyond the ordinary in which 
lies both the strength and weakness of our tempera- 
ment Their difference arose from a conscious search 


for novelty in the one, and a sincere and straightfor- 
ward attempt in the other to express by any meais, new 
or old, in the exterior of the house, the comfort, hos- 
pitality, and appreciation of the beautiful which are the 
highest ideal of the dweller in the country to-day. 














The highest point reached in the 


architectural awakening 
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Quacumpaug Lodge—close to the water as is desirable 


The Communistic Lodge 





The Associate Ownership of a Forest Camp With the Right of Individual Occupation 





T IS easy enough:to get within shouting distance 
of nature in summer. Seashore and mountain 
hotels are like the sands of the beach for number; 
there are the homes of one’s wealthy friends, and 

worst need not come to worst ere substantial joy may 
be reaped from pitching a shelter tent in the corner of an 
amiable farmer’s wood-lot for a free and easy week-end. 

But when the snow lies deep and the lakes are locked 
in ice getting next to nature becomes a problem. Al- 
though beyond the kingdom of the apartment house lies 
the open road, calling no les¥ insistently than when sum- 
mer zephyrs blew, the agencies of response are limited. 
Prosperous hosts of the vacation season have betaken 
themselves to fresh fields, hotel-keepers are spending 
their gains in the land of flowers, the shelter tent be- 
lies its name, and overworked slaves of business and 
professions sigh in vain for a brief respite from sight 
of the city and the sound of its roar. 

A way out of this and similar difficulties has been 
found, however, through some twenty-five years of ear- 
nest study, and it is to the man who would fain be 
able to get into the country whenever the universal 
craving seizes him, yet is unable to compass the sole 
proprietorship of a wilderness camp, that the com- 
munistie lodge dwellers of Rhode Island send a message. 


The System Reduced to a Science 


| 7 dgpntene ISLAND’S Narragansett country, where the 
\ experiments which have resulted thus happily have 
been conducted, is a favored section. In this twenty-five- 
mile square of shore and gentle uplands are scores of gem- 
like lakes dropped down into the hollows of low, wooded 
hills. It is a paradise for botanists and _ bird-lovers. 
Quail, grouse and rabbits abound in its plentiful cover, 
and nowhere else in the north does the rhododendron 
exhibit such prodigality of growth, reaching a height of 
twenty feet or more. Indeed, so remarkable is the flora 
of this strip that a well-known teacher of science was 
wont to remark that he would not be surprised at any 
time to find a palm tree raising its fronded crest above 
the native oaks. In summer a crisp southwest breeze 

















The Indian Council House 200 years old 


By J. EARL CLAUSON 


straight from the ocean searches out every corner of the 
hills. In winter the sheltered ponds freeze early and 
hold their ice late, affording many days of ideal skating 
and pickerel fishing. 

In this interesting region—interesting not alone be- 
cause of its natural attractions, but because it pro- 
vides that rarity in America, the historic background 
—the “return to nature” movement has developed as 
its most notable phase the establishment of a number 
of camps operated on a system which confers upon their 
owners all the joys and benefits of private proprietor- 
ship at a small fraction of the expense individual 
possession of the fee simple would entail. Appropri- 
ately enough, the idea was indirectly a gift from the 
aboriginal owners of the land. In the late ’80s com- 
missioners appointed by the State to wind up the affairs 
of the nearly extinct Ninigret tribe of Indians derived 
so much pleasure from the Saturday-to-Monday gath- 
erings at the old council house, erected nearly two 
centuries ago by the British Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, that when the business 
which drew them together had been concluded they pur- 
chased the building and incorporated as Ninigret Lodge. 

To-day there are an even half-dozen of these com- 
munistie lodges scattered over the Narragansett land- 
scape, with a seventh approaching completion. As a 
partial return for the suggestion, all have adopted In- 
dian names. Besides Ninigret there are Quacumpaug, 
Pausaecaco, Miskiano, Chemunkanug and Chomowauke, 
with the uncompleted one as yet unchristened. 

More to the point than the name, however, is the 
system of lodge philosophy which has been evolved 
through a quarter of a century of experience. Com- 
munistic lodge owning has been brought almost to the 
finality of an exact science in a series of experiments 
not lacking their mistakes and misadventures. 

On the surface the lodge presents certain points of 
resemblance to the ordinary variety of country club. 
In reality the similarity is slight. The lodge as under- 
stood in the Narragansett country—the word is used 
indifferently to mean either the organization or the 
building which houses it—is an association of a small 
number of individuals for the maintenance of a com- 
fortable forest camp to the end that each member may 
enjoy exclusive possession of it for his proportion of 
each year. In effect it is a private camp whose initial cost 
and running expenses fall upon several instead of one. 

Operated on this principle, it will be evident that 
congeniality of membership is not essential, although 
desirable and in practise invariable. But the 
of the idea is exclusive possession, which puts a mem- 
ber during his period of occupancy on a level with the 


essence 


plutocratiec sole owner of a similar woodland play- 
house. The results in reduction of expenses are not 
confined wholly to an exact division of cost and cur- 
rent outgo among a number of members. In supple- 
ment of that advantage the plan works out to a still 
easier adjustment of mortgage burdens and a distri- 
bution of expenditure proportioned to the financial 


members shown in the amount of use 


the lodge. 


ability of 
they make o 


The Arrangement of Dues and Expenditures 
lr HAS been found that ten to a lodge is as large a 
membership as desirable. In the majority of cases 
it happens that fewer are admitted, the guiding principle 


being to have no m than are necessary to keep 
expense within reasonable limits. Thus the cost of con- 
struction may be—and has been the neighborhood 

ree thousand dollar exclusive of furnishing; it 


will be found that two thousand of this can readily 
be carried on mortgage at not more than six per cent, 
leaving the individual contribution, or membership fee, 
one hundred dollars apiece when ten are concerned. But 
if there is an agreement that thirty or forty dollars 
additional is not pushing the initial tax too high, the 
reduction of numbers will result in just that much 
more time at the lodge for each man. 

Annual dues of twenty-five dollars are directed toward 
payment of mortgage interest, repairs, permanent im- 
provements and the establishment of a sinking fund 
which in the course of time will take care of the con- 


struction debt. All other expense is contingent upon 
the use one makes of the lodge, in connection with 


which an ingenious system of rates has been worked 
out. In theory the charge for occupancy is just enough 
to cover actual cost of food and fuel staples consumed 
and laundry. Average expenditures have been figured 
down to fractions of a cent. Fuel staples include wood 
for the fireplace, coal for the kitchen stove, and in win- 
ter the heater in the big living room, and oil for the 
lamps; food staples are liberally construed to mean 
not alone such essentials as salt, pepper and sugar, but 
corn meal for the unescapable Rhode Island johnny 
cake, pork for frying fish and similar articles. For the 
rest, each man takes with him what his appetite directs, 
or, if he feels inclined toward giddy extravagance, gives 
his order to the handy man or woman who can always 
be found waiting in country districts for an opportunity 
to obtain a little ready money by cooking and cleaning. 
Distributing Dates and Privileges 

| ATES for use of the lodges and the necessities of life 
vary within narrow limits. Members of—let us call it 
Metacomet Lodge—pay a dollar a day for an individual 
using it, or the first of a party; forty cents each for 
the next three, and ten cents for each one in addition 
to four. At another lodge the charge is about half 
as much—fifty cents for one, or the first; thirty cents 
each for the next three, and ten cents for each member 
of a party beyond four. In the former case there is a 
(Continued on page 35) 

















Fireplace in Pausacaco Lodge 
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A good house and some work made the lot that nobody wanted the envy of the neighborhood 


The Lot That Nobody Wanted 





Choice Property Secured by Intelligent Searching and a Disregard of Conventionality 





ITH our income and inclinations an apart- 

ment in town was out of the question. Pri- 

vacy, quiet, reasonably spacious rooms, and 

good ventilation are reserved in a large city 
for those with long purses. We had the taste for them, 
but not the cash. The tall flat-house where people keep 
milk bottles on the rear window-sill and play the 
piano after eleven, where smells of cooking and frag- 
ments of intimate conversation come up the air-shafts, 
and where the moving-van is often before the ornate 
entrance, represented all we could afford if we wanted 
to keep house. A single room with bath, in a big brown- 
stone barracks overlooking a park, was about all we 
could swing if we were to confine ourselves to a con- 
genial neighborhood; and that meant a non-housekeeping 
existence. Somehow the pneumatic cleaner, individual 
telephone, and all-night elevator, to say nothing of the 
large, marbleized public restaurant, did not seem a suflfi- 
cient offset to what we must surrender there in the 
way of personal liberty. A week of cogitation and de- 
bate on these matters brought us to this declaration of 
belief: A flat is not a home, and we want a home. We 
have not the money to buy a house in the city, or to 
keep one up if we had it. We ean live in the suburbs 
in independence and relative luxury on what it costs 
to be a camp-follower to respectability in the city. We 
will go to the suburbs. 


Not Unconscious of the Drawbacks 


Be [T understood this story has to do with an income 
of, say, $2,500 a year, and tastes somewhat above 
that. We had no desire to run a hen farm or go into 
truck gardening or do any special work in the economic 
way. We just wanted a chance to live in healthful and 
cheerful surroundings, and this is the narrative of how 
we set about finding the right spot. We had lived long 
enough in town to know its ways and its comforts. We 
were not insensible to the convenience of the taxicab or 
the luxury of the big hotel. We were fully conscious of 
the mud, darkness, and gloom of such suburban morasses 
as the cartoonist loves to picture. Neither the one seduced 

















The lot as we bought it 


By WINFIELD M. THOMPSON 


nor the other frightened us from our path. We would 
go in for real home life, come what might, and seek our 
ideal spot in the suburbs whereon tc rear our roof-tree, 
and also, we hoped, a few children. 

The selection of a suburb as one’s future home is a 
more serious matter than the selection of a flat. From 
the flat you can move, and you do, usually, about so 
often. In the suburb, if you build a house, you feel 
that you are a fixture. It is up to you therefore to 
make no mistake in your suburb. 

In our search for the place where our home should be 
built we encountered again the disparity of income and 
tastes. In the suburbs we liked, the land offered for sale 
was far too high for us. In those where land was cheap 
we saw that we could not be content; they represented 
flat life spread out in thinner layers, that was all. 

We soon found that the price of suburban land is in 
inverse ratio to its distance from town. ‘The lot five 
miles out is worth twice as much as the one ten miles 
out, other things being equal. This brought our business 
down to the question of how near town we could afford 
to settle. Bearing on this question was that of transpor- 
tation facilities. Suburban towns with good train serv- 
ice to and from the city have real estate values almost 
equal to those of the outlying urban quarters themselves. 

Before starting our quest for a home plot we had 
specified the irreducible minimum of our wants under 
these heads: Not less than 10,000 feet of land, to cost 
not more than $750. 

Not more than 40 minutes from town by train. Not 
more than 10 minutes’ walk from a railroad station, 
on a line having a reasonable number of trains both 
Ways every day. 

A suburb with good streets, no cheap houses and no 
manufacturing. <A sloping lot facing south, preferably 
on a side hill overlooking a little valley. 

Stevenson had voiced our thoughts on the ideal loca- 
tion for a country home, in these lines: ‘Your house 
should not command much outlook, it should be set deep 
and green, though upon rising ground, or, if possible, 
crowning a knoll, for the sake of drainage. Yet it must 
be open to the east, or you will miss the sunrise; sunset 
occurring so much later, you can go up a few steps and 
look the other way.” We were in accord, too, with his 
belief that “the house must be within hail of either 
a little river or the sea”; and as life in winter near the 
sea, with its cutting east winds, was out of the question 
for one of us, we hoped to find some sylvan spot beside 
a clear, meandering stream. 

With this purpose uppermost we ranged the suburbs 
like people looking for hidden treasure. Some engaged 
us only a moment. <A _ single unfavorable feature sent 
us elsewhere. We would make no compromises. One 
promising place was scratched from our list 
of the high cost of land. It was in the midst of a 
boom. We were not meat to fatten the real estate pro 
moter. Another looked well for a time, but was checked 
off for its generally lonely aspect, suggesting the car 
toonist; another for smoke from a factory chimney, 
another for infrequent trains. 


A Neighborhood in the Making 
At LAST we took a car on a western boulevard one 


glorious June morning, and, alighting nine miles 
from town, walked down a smooth macadam street be- 
tween fields and groves to a snug and English-like vil- 
lage; a modern, smart, vet sylvan village; and as we 
emerged from the woods in 1ull view of it, we exchanged 
glances which meant: “This is it; we go no farther.” 
You are not to upon this place 


because 


suppose we came 


unprepared, like Babes in the Wood. We had heard it 
praised by an agent, and scorned by another. Agent 
No. 1 said: “It is Happy Valley; that’s what it is. It’s 
the only place on the map for people who want to get 
next to nature.” Agent No. 2 had said: “Flag it; it’s 
the limit; you’d be lost in the woods there.” This con- 
flicting counsel had piqued our curiosity, and here we 
were, viewing Happy Valley. 

It was one of those natural spots, half country, half 
town, now found more and more rarely near large 
American cities, but still happily to be discovered if 
one is persistent; a neighborhood in the making, among 
primeval groves. 

As we came down the main street toward the center 
of the village our eyes rested on a group of tall and 
graceful pines, to one side, on a knoll. A sort of lane, 
of. the kind a paternal local government loves to label 
“Private Way—Dangerous,” left the main thoroughfare 
at right angles and passed near this group of pines. We 
walked into the street, and on the knoll saw a sign: 
“This lot for sale.” 

The day was warm and a friendly resident, seeing 
strangers in his neighborhood, bade us to the cool of his 
piazza. “Funny thing about that land,” said he, “nobody 
seems to want it. Thought one while I’d buy it myself, 
but didn’t. Guess you could get it cheap.” 


Five Cents a Square Foot 
We. WALKED over to the lot that nobody wanted, 


and sat down on the brown needle-strewn ground in 

the shade of the pines. The grove was eloquent with the 
voices of birds. The air was soft and odorous with the 
pines and the scent of grasses that covered half the knoll. 
A cool breeze sprung up and whispered gently in the trees. 
Next day we sought the man who owned the land. He 
had difficulty in concealing the joy with which he hailed 
us. Would he make a low price? He would, and did. We 
bought the lot that nobody wanted for 5 cents a square 
foot. There were 15,000 feet of it, so for our $750 we 
obtained 5,000 feet more of land than we had hoped to 
get for it, while all our other requirements were met. 
(Concluded on puge 34) 
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A close decision for the umpire 


Making a Baseball Team 





Despite Constant Wide-Searching for Promising Material, Few New Players Are Developed 





N WHAT may be called perhaps the historic days of 

professional base ball, Mr. Ward was the most famous 

of shortstops and captain-manager of the New York and 

Brooklyn nines, both of which had victorious careers 
under his generalship.—EDITor. 


S WE enter upon the season of 1910 and contemplate 
its possibilities, we naturally turn for comparison 
to the records of 1909, which was one of the most 
successful, from every point of view, the game 

has known. Outside of the two major leagues, the National 
and the American, there were thirty-odd minor leagues 
to begin the season. These smaller leagues, most of them 
combined in the National Association, and all of them 
operating under the “National Agreement,” the compact 
under which all leagues work, are divided into classes 
A, B, C, and D, according to their size and importance. 
Not all of them weathered the entire season, but, all in 
all, there were comparatively few defaults, and most of 
the old and a number of new ones are ready to try again. 

Naturally, greatest interest centers in the big leagues, 
though this by no means holds true in the respective 
localities which the minor leagues cover, where local 
pride becomes a factor. Seattle, for instance, was much 
more concerned over its own success in winning the 
championship of the Northwestern League than it was as 
to any fight between Pittsburg and Chicago or between 
Detroit and Philadelphia. How many fans in New York 
City knew, or knowing, cared, that the finish, last fall, 
in the American Association between Louisville, Mil- 
waukee, and Minneapolis was intensely close and excit- 
ing? Yet that struggle was the absorbing topic in base 
ball in eight large Western cities. 

In the two major leagues in 1909 the struggle for 
the championship was well fought, but the remarkable 
finish of 1908 was not repeated. In the National, Pitts 
burg early took a lead and was never headed; while in 
the American, Detroit, having made several bold but evi- 
dently judicious mid-season changes in its infield, kept 
close to the front from the start; and after several 
minor setbacks, finally, in August, assumed the lead, 
from which it was never displaced. 

Millions of Dollars Invested 

N SPITE of the fact, however, that the race in neither 
] league was so close or exciting as in the preced- 
ing year, the attendance almost equaled the high-water 
mark of 1908. Under the conditions this was as note 
worthy as it must have been encouraging to club owners, 
for it helps to justify the confidence which is prompting 
the expenditure of much money, amounting to millions, 
in the purchase of grounds and in the erection of stands. 
A plant like Forbes Field, the new home of the Pitts 
burg Club, seems like a dream to one familiar with the 
rickety old bleachers and weather-beaten stands that 
served the purpose only a few years ago. And what 
with the new plants in Philadelphia and St. Louis and 
those promised in Chicago, Cleveland, and other cities, 


the surroundings and exterior adornments of the game 


are becoming so elaborate that soon the old-time fan will 
be carefully scraping his shoes before entering the gates 


Let it not be supposed, however, that these artistic 
and capacious accommodations are being constructed for 
mere display, or in anticipation of conditions hoped fon 
but not yet arrived. Approximately eight million ad 
missions were registered at the games of the two big 
leagues last season! And of these there was a noticeable 
increase in the grand-stand attendance. With comforta 
ble seats and clean surroundings, with the repression of 
disorder of all kinds and the comparative absence of 
wrangling on the field, with sections of the stand re 


served for ladies and a wise restriction in the saie 
of drinks. men do not hesitate to take ladies with them 


The record of 1909, its victories, disappointments, 
and defeats, should furnish the guide-posts for 1910 
but unfortunately not every club that would glad] 
do sé able to profit by the lessons In t N 
tional Leagues Manager McGraw knows better tha 
anv one ca tell hin ow mu his team needs add 
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Starting for first 


tional pitching strength upon which he may rely when 
the strain comes; how handily he could use a catcher 
with an old head to steady some of his pitchers when 
they begin to ascend; how well an outfielder, who can 
hit as well as run, would fit in. Manager Chance of 
the Cubs will welcome Kling with open arms, for his 
presence not only adds the much-needed strength behind 
the bat, but also braces up his pitching department. Fred 
Clarke of Pittsburg would give a great deal for another 
first-class pitcher; for he doubtless sees that one or two 
of the men on whom he has heretofore relied have 
passed their prime. Jennings of Detroit, too, must have 
another pitcher or two before he can feel safe. The pro- 
fessional life of a baseball pitcher is, in most cases, 
short. The few notable exceptions only make the fact 
stand out more clearly. 
The Chances of the Young Recruit 
i ge is probably not a single club in the big 
leagues that has not some weak spot it would 
gladly strengthen, but the difficulty is to find the men. 
Ball players of the requisite quality are not found grow- 
ing on every bush. Money can not buy them, because no 
big club dares, in these days, to sell a man of proved 
worth, and as to those who come from the minor leagues, 
they are experiments at best. I do not know the figures, 
but venture to say that not more than one out of ten 
of the minor league players claimed each year by the 
major clubs lasts through the season; and most of them 
never get into a championship game. If more were 
given a chance in the actual championship games, some 
might make good, but the pace is so fast when the real 
fight begins, and the value of one game is regarded so 
highly, that unless a youngster shows real class in the 
preliminary practise and exhibition games, he is turned 
back without further trial to the league whence he came. 
Of course, an experienced manager will not make many 
mistakes in sizing up these young recruits, but more than 
one young fellow with the real stuff in him has remained 
with the minors longer than he deserved, simply because 
he did not get a proper chance to show himself. The player 
with the right kind of grit will show best under fire, but 
few of them even get the chance. On the other hand, a 
manager may recognize real merit in a young player, 
yet dare not use him for fear of the drastic criticism he 
is sure to receive if the young man happens to start 
poorly. It is only when a elub is in such position that 
it is compelled, by force of circumstances, to give these 
players a trial that they get their opportunities. The 
result is that few new players are developed by the lead- 
ing teams. They come from the second division clubs 
that can afford to take a chance. Now and again when a 
team like Pittsburg or the Athletics finds itself obliged 
to put in a new man we get a Miller or a Collins; but 
such occasions are rare. And yet all the time, winter 
and summer, the “scouts” for these big clubs are scour- 
ing the minor leagues, to the land’s end, for promising 
material; and when they get it they can not or dare 
not give it a thorough trial. Only when a club finds 
itself hopelessly out of it does it go earnestly to work, 
as did Mack in Philadelphia, Griffith in Cincinnati, Lake 
in Boston, Stallings in New York, and Dahlen in Brook 
lyn to develop new players. And the result of this 
policy last season ought to be very encouraging to the 
clubs which are trying it this. Not only are the Ath 
letics and Cincinnatis and Bostons now regarded as 
strong factors in their respective leagues, but with a 
lot of young players, coming, not going, they may look 
forward to several years, at least, of continuing success 
It is most remarkable, when you consider that most 
of us really work for a living, that baseball, every 
day in the week for months at a stretch, will continue to 
draw thousands of spectators, daily, to each game. In 
New York alone, counting all admissions, approximately 
1,500,000 persons attended the games of the three big 
clubs, and of these about 800,000 went to the Polo 
Grounds. And if to these figures we add the attendance« 
at all amateur and semiprofessional games, the result 
is astounding. 
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What are the reasons for this great popularity of 
baseball? Because we are a sport-loving people and we 
enjoy a contest of any kind, more especially if it takes 
us into the open air, does not account for it. To my 
mind, there are two controlling reasons for the favor 
baseball enjoys. First, it is the inspired expression 
of our national character, in its relation to outdoor 
sport. 

Developed from the American boys’ game of “one-old- 
cat,” it received its first simple code of rules from the 
pioneer Knickerbocker Ball Club in 1845. That elub, 
comprising a number of representative New York busi- 
ness men, took up the game as a means for getting 
needed outdoor exercise and recreation. As their club 
grew and more players acquired some proficiency in the 
game, they made such minor changes in the rules as 
their experience suggested. Other clubs were formed, 
and interclub contests—followed always by a dinner to 
the visitors—introduced a spirit of friendly and inter- 
esting rivalry. Then other changes in the rules sug- 
gested themselves and were carefully made. Still later, 
as the number of clubs and players increased, there were 
annual conventions at which all matters pertaining to 
the game were given most careful consideration, and 
changes or modifications in the rules were always left 
to committees of actual players. And, with some minor 
exceptions, this same principle has been applied right 
down to the present day; so that the game as it now 
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Quick Work 
Caught at third base 
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stands comes from the brains and hearts of the men 
who have played it. 

The second reason, even more important than the 


first, is that the public have faith in its absolute hon- 
esty. They believe the games are won and lost on their 
merits, and that therefore they are not being hood- 
winked and swindled and made fools of for their enthu- 
siasm and loyalty to their favorite team. And this is as 
it should be. There is not, and can not be, any question 
upon this point. It is not that ball players, as a class, 
are more honest than other athletes, but the game is 
so constituted that no player would dare be dishonest, 
no matter how willing he might be 

Unfortunately, there are always some who do not 
believe any sport is honest; but I am free and glad to 
believe that in all the years I put in as a professional 
player I never saw one dishonest play: and I would 
stake my life that the games to-day are just as honestly 
played. 

As to the championship prospects, predictions in base- 
ball are always hazardous. But, to take a chance, it 
looks in the National League like another fight be- 
tween Pittsburg and Chicago, with little to choose 
between them. And in the American League the Ath- 
letics and Bostons, and possibly the Clevelands, should 
give Detroit a hard run. If Detroit develops any weak- 
ness in the pitching department, one of the others 
named should win. 


The Simple Art of Farming 





Problems Solved for the Amateur and the Practical Farmer by Agricultural Experts 





O UNIVERSITY extension work is being more 
vigorously and enthusiastically pushed than 
that by the agricultural colleges in their 
efforts to reach the practical farmer with their 

teachings. No man, or for that matter, no woman, 
puzzled by the many problems continually arising in 
country living, need let a question go unanswered, be- 
cause in one way or another he can secure the help 
of the large body of trained men and women connected 
with the agricultural colleges and experiment stations 
in every one of the United States. 

For the seeker after information, who can spare a 
few weeks of time in the year, the short winter courses, 
ranging in length from two to twelve weeks, will be 
found invaluable, not only for the practical knowledge 
that may be obtained, but for the inspiration developed 
by several weeks’ close association with other students, 


and the habits of mental concentration, which will be 
vequired. The short courses mean intensive study, as 
almost every hour of the day is filled with lectures, 


recitations, and demonstrations, and the evenings must 
be occupied with preparation of lessons for the follow- 
ing day. 

A young man. wealthy by inheritance, and a college 
vraduate, found the course particularly helpful in  giv- 


ing him an outline for further reading and_ study, 
through the numerous text-books used in recitations, 
and the authorities quoted in lectures. A son of a 


practical farmer, with limited schooling, found out how 


to make the highest grade of butter, 


of food, demonstrations of cooking, and lectures on home 
making 

The farmer who goes to a farmers’ course with some 
problem about which he wishes information will not 
fail to get what he wants, either from the lectures, 01 
in the intercourse with instructors and his fellow 
farmers. 

He can learn how to select seed-corn for greatest vital 
ity and for larger yield; the best way to feed animals 
will be demonstrated with the different kinds of feeding 
stuffs: the simplest methods of keeping records of milk 
production and the comparative values of the different 
cows will be clearly shown: and the preparation of 
spraying mixtures and the different forms of spraying 
pumps will be explained and illustrated. 


Basket-Picnics With Instruction 


are the most valuable result of the farmers’ 

course is the interchange of experiences between the 
farmers since there are men present from 
nearly every section of the State, and they are the 
most intelligent ones from their respective communities. 
If they were not, they would not have the initiative 
to attend the 

Many of the colleges and experiment stations encour 
age excursions to their farms, during midsummer. These 
Farmers’ Days are usually basket-pienies, and the peo 
ple come by train, trolley, team, and even automobiles 
At such a time, there can be seen results of the trials 


themselves, 


course, 


tables, cereals and forage chemical fertilizers, 
feeding stuffs, and charts to show proper proportions 
for mixing fertilizers and compounding grain-rations; 
dairy machinery, spraying outfits, and specimens of 
insecticides and fungicides; tools for pruning orch- 
ards, and in some instances typical specimens of live 
stock. 

Accompanied by 
these rolling class-rooms are 
tions for lectures, while 
pruning and spraying 
and vegetables to 
points of 
she ep. 

rhe men on the train ean quickly tell 
information and who is after 
is wasted in futile talk, but each attendant answers 
questions as tersely and as plainly as possible. The 
most effective trains are probably the ones devoted to 
a speci: ] subject, a corn train or a dairy train; but 
in some sections of the country a more general pres- 
entation of subjects is required, notably in New Eng- 
land. 

The most intimate relations between college and 
individual are reached by means of correspondence. As 
a rule, the utmost efforts are made_ to encourage 
this phase of the college extension, and if a farmer 
will take the trouble to letter, it will receive 
careful attention from some one of the specialists at 
tached to the college faculty or staff 


crops, 


members of the college faculty, 
halted at railroad 
demonstrations are made of 
orchards, how to pack fruit 
them most salable, and the 
perfection of the dairy cow or the mutton 


sta- 


make 


who is after 
entertainment. No time 


write a 





by means of the practical work in the 
college dairy. 

An especially 
that of a successful 
chant, who had 
and equip a creamery 
in the locality of his summer home. 
He was assured by them that he 
would have a_ profitable investment, 
and at the same time would be devel- 
oping a beneficial business for the 
neighborhood. The merchant decided 
to pursue a four weeks’ dairy course 
at the State college, with the result 
that he learned there was not enough 
milk produced or likely to be pro 
duced in his locality to justify a 
creamery; and so saved his money 
and the disappointment which would 
have followed the establishment of 
the creamery 


interesting was 
wholesale mer 
urged to build 


by the farmers 


case 


been 


The Wide Attendance 
most 


TUE 
| short winter, 


young woman, owner of a farm, who 
Wished to know how to do things in 
the best way, that she might properly 


earnest student in a 


course, last Was a 








of the agricultural experiment. sta- 
tion 


By correspondence one may readily 
obtain direct information about va- 
rieties of all kinds of field and garden 
crops, small fruits and orchard fruits, 


which will be best suited to his own 
loeality. 

The best rations for milk produe- 
tion or beef can be accurately given 


in figures based on the available eat 
tle-foods at the correspondent’s farm. 
lhe disease alfecting the 
house can be 


cucumbers 
in the glass identified, 
and if not a one, exact instrue- 
tions for its extirpation will be forth- 
the inquirer’s mind may be 
put at rest in by learn 
ing that his caterpillar specimen is not 
the dreaded gipsy or brown-tail. 


new 


combing 


another case 


Encouraging the Children 


3° THE organization of corn elubs 
yoo potato clubs among the chil 
dren of rural communities the colleges 
hold of recruits for their 
and at the same time 
increasing the productivity of the 


are getting 


long courses, 








direct her farm workers and not be at farms in the present Seed of ap 
the merey of her superintendent. proved varieties of corn or potatoes 

Who attend the farmers’ course’ are distributed among the boys and 
Mostly practical farmers. But in ad girls, full instructions for best meth 
dition there is the amateur farmer The Outdoor Class ods of culture are sent out, and prizes 
who has bought an abandoned farm An agricultural expert telling a group of farmers how to spray their trees are awarded for the best specimens 
the professional man, who wishes to : and the heaviest crops. In some in 


know how to prune and spray his fruit trees on a 
Village house-lot, the suburbanite attracted by a chance 
circular who the demonstrations of mak 
ing hotbeds, the wealthy woman with an ambition to 
manage her own farm, the philanthropie woman with 
visions of rescuing boys and girls from the city slums 
and developing them into impossible farmers and dairy 
maids, country ministers anxious to get in closer sym 
pathy with their parishioners and eager for new 
in rural betterment, and by no means least, farmers’ 
Wives and villagers’ wives, for the course in home sci 
ence and economics, with its investigations into the cost 


I 


wishes to see 


ideas 


tests of varieties of farm crops, garden 


fruits: the effect of spraying potatoes 


of fertilizers: 
vegetables and 


and demonstrations of methods of tillage to conserve 
moisture 4 few hours’ observation at this time of 
year will accomplish much good after the course of 
lectures in the winter 
Rolling Class-rooms 

TINHE “Better-Farming Train” earries the work of 

the college directly to the people as no other 
ageney can Several cars are fitted with tables and 
racks on which are displayed varieties of fruits, vege 


stances the older children are encouraged to make simple 
with dif- 
purposely 


field tests with a few varieties of potatoes, or 
ferent fertilizing the With 
selecting material which will produce marked differences, 
the children are taught that not all varieties are equally 
good, and that the judicious use of fertilizers is of prime 


ways ot crop 


importance 


The farmer or country dweller who does not make 
use of some one of these helps from his State agri- 
ultural college is indeed past improvement . Ise 
still ignorant of nvthin bevond his smal farm 
world 




















NO SKIDDING 
NO CUT TIRES 
NO BROKEN LINKS 


Anti-Skid Chains 


You must have anti-skid chains—that is an axiom of mo- 





toring—without them you risk your life—your car—the 
lives of your passengers. It is just as necessary to have 
chains 7v your car to use when you weed them as to 
have brakes ov your car to use when you need brakes. 


Now as to the &zzd of chains you need. In the first 
place you need chains which will prevent skidding 
absolutely. The Fox isthe ONLY chain which w7//. 
Ask to see the Fox at any garage or supply house— 
one look will show you WHY. 


In selecting a chain be SURE to pick one which 
will not cut your tires all to pieces. The FOX 


won't and can’¢ hurt your tires in the least. Other 
chains DO ruin your shoes in a very few miles 
of use—as you will know by experience if you 


have used them. 


One thing more—the FOX will wear many times 
longer than other chains. It costs a little more to 
buy but it is worth very much more, and is very 
much cheaper in the end. 


There are sound mechanical reasons why the FOX is the ONLY anti-skid 
chain for you to buy. We have a beautifully illustrated catalog which 
SHOWS you. Send for it—it’s free. 


Fox Metallic Tire Belt Co., 1999 Broadway, New York City 
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before,’ says the owner of an 


Look for this mark Z| 
on the tires you buy er, ° 
im auto livery company speak- 









IRES 


His cars run day and night, in city and 
country, winter and summer, rain or 
shine. They can’t afford to be laid up 
with punctures and blowouts. Tires must 
give steady service and under the most 
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trying conditions imaginable MwA 
string conc s imagin: , . 4 
<7 G & J’s fill the bill because their supe- W™% 
84 =o rior materials and making give anextra IS 
M4) 3=omargin of strength that takes care of MwA 
| | 


every emergency. 

While you may not put your tires to so severe 
a test, merely to know that they are capable 
of extraordinary service is worth much to 
your peace of mind, and getting that 





service in long mile wd 
ie means all-around 

| 
conomy. Our catalog 

| 
eives some great we, 
ecords from G & J 
users. MWyile for it 
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Vrew-Pornt 


Strength in Unity 
ONSERVATION and wild life pro- 
tective movements suffer because 
of unorganized efforts, which, for 
want of a centralizing power, fail 

to attain to far-reaching or permanent 
results. 


Local activity, local organization, is im- 


| perative to success, but lacking a national 





| there has been, it 


medium to unite and to carry onward its 
issues, local activity falls short of achieve- 
ment. 

There are too many organizations divid 
ing, and therefore weakening the strength 
of workers. For example, in and around 
New York are half a dozen clubs repre- 
senting a commendable expression of in- 
terest in one or another of the different 
forms of game protection. Unfortunately, 
not enough men in and around New York 
are really interested in the subject to 
make half a dozen clubs an actual force 
in the work. There are enough men, how 
ever, for the making of one active, power- 
ful organization. 

Of course, this is not to say that much 
effective endeavor not made, and 
results secured too: nor is it to single out 
New York, and certainly it is not to dis- 
courage local clubs, which are necessary ; but 
it is to emphasize the need always of a cen- 
tral organization, without which sporadic 
effort in a national cause fails to reach home. 

Organization is the largest expression of 
team play. Without team work, any such 
movement is doomed to failure. 


1s good 


What to Do 
W E ALL know that destruction of wild 


animal and bird life is going on 
despite the worthy efforts of several dis 
associated organizations and __ societies. 
Some curtailing of the ravaging agencies 
is true, but waste con- 


| tinues at a swifter rate than nature, un- 





| What are we going to do about it? 


aided, can repair. 

Most intelligent men and women know 
this, and some of us now and again get on 
the rostrum and exhort our auditors. Here 
and there is response to the appeal, but 
women who are accredited with high ideals 


still wear bird plumage on their hats; and 
men who pass as desirable citizens. still 
shoot ducks in the mating and breeding 


season; While thousands upon thousands of 
people, regarded as law-abiding by their 
neighbors, eat game birds out of season if 
they can do so without detection. 

This remaining true, the question is, 
People 
vet tired of preachments after a_ while, 
and righteous causes stand a chance of 
being voted a nuisance if the diatribes are 
sounded uneceasingly. 

Now, the average normal man or woman 
is really interested in animal and _ bird 
life. It’s a poor thing of a man that 
will not go to the rescue of a dog suffer- 
ing abuse; and how quickly are the active 
sympathies of pedestrians enlisted for the 
mistreated So it not for lack 
of real sympathy in the protection of wild 
life that the springtime duck butchers 
and the plumage hunters are permitted 
to thrive with so little molestation. The 
question is, how to arouse that latent sym- 
pathy? And this is the real problem, be 
cause with the average American “out of 
sight, out of mind” is the rule.  Protee- 
tive sentiments, seemingly, are not bred in 
him as they are in an Englishman, because, 
I suppose, outdoor activities and sport and 


horse. is 


nature generally are not an heritage of 
the average American of to-day as they 
are of the Englishman. It will be a differ 
ent story, however, with the next genera 
tion of Americans, who will have the 


traditions of the widespread outdoor move 
ment of this century. 


The Money Value 


ge seeing we must take the situa 
tion practically as we find it: and as 
ve find it, the quickest way to arouse the 
\merican’s interest is through his pocket 

Fifty per cent of those reading this 
very paragraph, no doubt. subeonsciously 
look upon the ild life protective move 
ment as one based largely, if not entirely 
on sentimental grounds vhich is their 
mistake Sentiment. of course. has pl ived 
an active part in the movement: T dart 
say, in most cases, has supplied the in 
spiration, but that is merely because, as 
a general thing, these movements were 
started by sportsmen Outdoor men and 
mature lovers seem to have a little more 

entiment in their make-up 

But this protective effort is not based o7 
sentiment It is business It is a prac 


tical economic question, and one that con- 
cerns all classes of men and all kinds of in 
dustries, for after all, we are like the house 
of ecards, each dependent upon the other, 
No, I do not intend to here now again 
rehearse the many arguments. I have 
done so repeatedly, almost, if not quite, 


to the boredom of my readers. But what 
are we going to do about it? Talk is 


cheap, editorials shopworn, pamphlet ap 
peals perfunctory and unavailing. 

The only way we can pillory the spring 
duck shooter, and shame the woman out 
of wearing wild bird plumage on her hats. 
is through popular condemnation, and the 
only way to secure that is to arouse pub- 
lie sentiment. In fact, it can be done in 
no other way, and the method by 
which this interest may enlisted is 
through national effort. 

The recently incorporated National Con- 
servation Association is an expression of 
such national effort and supplies the nec 
essary organization. Protection of wild 
life certainly belongs to the conservation 
movement, and, included among the ob- 
jects of a national body, would be of im- 
measurable benefit to protection itself, and 
of great value in the way of securing 
members to the Association through thus 
adding a very live issue. 

The surest way to arouse the coopera 
tion of the public is to educate it in the 
money worth of the cause to them—as can 
entertainingly be done by popular lectures 
and appealing lantern-slides. 

This is entirely within the capabilities 
and the province of the newly organized 
National Conservation Association — to 
whose executive I commend the thought. 


best 
be 


**The Minor Sports ’’ 

t Na publie lecture in Boston some time 

ago, Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, the di- 
rector of the Hemenway Gymnasium at 
Harvard, said we had much to learn from 
the far-sighted Germans, whose scheme of 
physical equipment wastes no time upon 
obtaining and that it was Har- 
vard’s policy “to provide facilities for the 
many, instead of intensifying their inter 
est in a few athleties.” Yet, just recently 
Harvard officially abandoned basket-ball 
and swimming, because they did not pay 
their way: and at Yale they are hanging 
in the balance for the same reason. This 
a disregard of the very essence of 
undergraduate athletics that is no less than 
amazing retrogression. 

It is impossible for me, I to 
comprehend the attitude of a faculty that 
will tolerate abandonment of these smaller 
sports simply because they do not pay, for 
the smaller games are the most important 
ones in the universities—the ones that are 
open to the undergraduate, the 
ones that really represent the undergradu- 
ate athletic life of the college. It certain- 
lv is no pleasing reflection of the Harvard 
undergraduate spirit, that their interest 
should have been so lukewarm as to give 


records, 


seems 


confess, 


average 


even excuse for dropping these sports; but 
as certainly it is not the part of a wise 


faculty, and assuredly not carrying out the 
Harvard policy and principle as publicly 
announced by Dr. Sargent, to abandon the 
which actively express that very 
principle simply beeause they didn’t earn 
money. Profit in sound bodies and in clean 
lives is not reckoned by dollars. 


games 


Club 


| IS undoubtedly true of many of our 
Eastern universities, particularly of the 
that the undergraduate body 
does not respond to the minor sports as it 


Influence 


larger ones, 


should. One of the directest causes of this 
neglect is the club-house. Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson of Princeton sounded the truest 
note of his life when he uttered his pro 


test against the college club-house as now 


permitted. Unquestionably, in its present 


luxury and frequency, it mduces to the 
softness and the indolence which is making 
of the student a spectator rather than a 
articipant and sending him in crowds 
to stand on the side-lines, watching the 
varsity instead of himself engaging in the 
wetive play of the various games which 

‘comprise the minor sports 
Support of these minor games Is a unl 
versity duty, and Eastern colleges can 
pattern to advantage after the Univer 
sity of Chieago, where the common ath 
letic treasury, comprising the receipts of 
ill games, pays the expenses of all forms 
of varsity and secondary athleties, m 
cluding baseball, track and field athletics 
basket-ball, lawn-tenni wolf, cros mn 
trv running, swimming and wate rte 
fencing, Association football 
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‘‘Look for the Triangle on the Radiator”’ 




















This price includes three oil lamps, two gas lamps, 
generator, horn, tire repair outfit, tools and jack. 


Would You Like a Car Built To 
Your Order? 


If you were to design your own car, you would have incor- 
porated into its construction those features which 
most appeal to you. 

You would dictate the lines of the body—the comfort of 
the seats—the ease of riding. You would specify plenty 
of foot-room, and a distinctive appearance of which 
you could be proud. 


You Would Make Sure of 


Internals 


You would like to make sure of the internals 
as well as the externals. 


While the externals appeal to your sense of 
comfort, to your feeling of pride, to your eye for 
beauty, the internals affect your contidence, your 


get-home-ability, your feeling of safety. 

You would like to know that every bit of 
material | material. 

That there would be no cast iron painted to 
look like 

That there would be ho malleable iron used 


would be honest 
aluminum. 


should be a forging. 

You would like to be sure that axles 
and springs were right. That the steering 
would be safe at high speed over 


where there 


wheels 


connections 
rough roads. 
You would not allow an; 
in the car. You 
noises eliminated. 
You would not want this car to eost an 
inreasonable 


mechanical experi 


ment would have disagreeable 


amount, neither would you want 


to wait six months for its completion. 


Hudson Cars Fulfill All 
Conditions 


Hudson cars are practically “built to 
your order,” because they fulfill all the 
mechanical conditions, because they sat- 
isfy as to appearance and comfort. 

They have all the advantages you could 
ask for in a built-to-order car, and they are 
sold at a price you can afford to pay. 


You eannot find anywhere a more ideal motor 
than you find in the Hudson. It has plenty of 
power, as has been demonstrated by thousands 
of Hfudson owners. It is quiet, smooth running, 
simple, and due to its long stroke, pulls quietly 
and evenly at low engine speeds. It is a Renault 
Type and Renault motors are Europe’s best. 

You find a selective sliding gear transmission 
in the Hudson—three speeds forward and reverse, 
the standard type of the world. 


Nothing Cheap in the 
Hudson 


We do hot use a cheap casting where we 
should use a forging. The Hudson crank shaft 
is a steel forging, tested to a tensile strength of 
100,000) Ibs, The main bearings are twice the 

ial size found on a motor of this tvpe.- Witl 
will seldom need adj 


ordinary eare they istiment 


The Iludson rides as easy as any high-priced 
iP. 
Phe springs are Jong and flexible—semi 
elliptic front and three-quarter elliptic rear 
Weight is properly distributed. 


The running boards, steps, and front foot 


boards are of beautifully polished aluminum 

They will never wear out—never look cheap. 

iself that the Tludso 
] 


best looking in its class, and 


finished looking aut 


You Call see for Vo 
Touring car is the 
one of the most clean-cut, 

obiles built regardless of cost. 

Note the large hood, the wide side door, the 
comfortable position of the 


steering wheel, the 
inusual length of foot room in the front eat. 


Sit at the wheel of a other tou ‘ar—the 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Member Licensed Association 


do the same in the Hudson. This will satisfy 
you that from the standpoint of driver’s com 
fort the Hudson is the ideal ear. 


1650 Miles Without An 
Adjustment 


Mr. Coe D. Smith, a member of the American 
Automobile Association, drove a Hudson from 
Long Island, N. Y., to Tampa, Fla. Mr. Smith 
is sixty-five years old and six feet two inches tall. 
Te Savs that the ITudson is the first comfortable 
car ever built. Furthermore, Mr. Smith made 
this long, strenuous trip without touching a nut, 
bolt, spark-plug or making a mechanical adjust- 
ment of any kind 

We do not claim that we are the largest of auto- 
mobile manufacturers. We are among the largest 
producers of high-class cars. We are building a car 
of the highest quality and selling it at a most moderate 
profit. Examine the Hudson and compare it point by 


point with other makes and verify this statement. 


Our catalog tells you in detail about Hudson 


ears and of the men who are baek of the Hudson 


Company. If you are where you cannot con 
veniently examine the Hudson you should send 
for this catalog today. You owe it to yourself 


to tind out all about this “* Built to 
order” car 


your owl 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


Coll 


Detrowt, AT 
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Welch's 


Crape Juice 





EWARE of 


grape juice that 

has been heavily 
sweetened. Sugar 
has been, put in to 
cover up the taste 
of inferior grapes, 
and is really a dilu- 
tion, as 
less than grape juice 
Welch’s Grape 
Juice is nothing but 
the juice of the 
grape, bottled while 
fresh, thoroughly 
sterilized by heat and 
hermetically sealed. 
It 
bottles just as it came 
to us in the grapes. 


Syru p costs 


comes to you in 


Add water or sugar 
to Welch’s if vou 
prefer it that way. 


If your 
Welch’s, send $3.00 
dozen pints, express prepaid 
east of Omaha. OZ. 
bottle by mail, roc. Booklet 
of 40 delicious ways of using 


Welch’s Grape Juice, 


dealer doesn’t keep 
for trial 


Sample 3 


free 





| every 








| 


The Welch Grape Juice Company | 


Westfield, N. Y. 
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| plentiful as 
| increased 


and all the expenses of the gymnastic 
team. The athletic receipts of Harvard 
and of Yale are considerably larger than 
those of Chicago, and the cost of their 
minor sports no greater. Abandonment of 
the very games that mean most to the 


undergraduate is incomprehensible viola- 


tion of the very principle of athletics 
which faculties and college presidents are 
forever expounding—and which, in truth, 
is the only true principle. 

While Harvard drops swimming, Penn- 


wisdom obliging 


the 


its 
learn 


shows 
to 


by 
art. 


sylvania 
student 


Things Doing at Wisconsin 


W E ARE always hearing from the 
fault-finders that college athleties 
are for the few, and surely Harvard’s offi- 
cial attitude gives eolor to the criticism, 
but Harvard is not the entire college 
world, nor the Atlantic Coast all of 
America. Therefore it is refreshing to 


eonsider the 
the University 


figures recently put forth by 
of Wisconsin, where for 


this year 1,796 students are registered as 
engaged in indoor and outdoor sports. 
Here the faculty wisely requires gym- 
nasium work of all students in their 
first two years, and the present year en- 


rolment in the physical training classes 





is 1459, which, of course, includes many 
upper-class men. For indoor sports—that 
Harvard would class as minor sports 


including basket-ball, swimming, fencing, 


ete., are registered 758. For outdoor sports, 
which include football, baseball,  cross- 
country, track athletics, ete., are regis- 
tered 640. There are 1,117 men in train- 
ing for the freshman and 30 for the var 
sity crews: 133 registered for swimming. 
303 enrolled for cross-country work and 
running. Altogether, it is a splendid show 
ing, and reflects the wisdom of encourag 


ing minor sports. 


Soccer Catches On 


DECIDED soccer impetus was a 
y satisfying exhibit of the spring 
just closed. Spectators were not 
at baseball, but their number 
as the season advanced, and 
every of them finished a convert. Of 
new players developed Were an encourag- 
ing quantity, while the quality of the play 


very 
sea- 


son sO 


one 


itself was distinctly suggestive of a big 
growth in this, one of the very best forms 
of football. 

It’s a curious illumination of the Ameri- 


can attitude toward sport that spectators 
to this most interesting and exciting game 
should have been so few; yet it is new, and 
the eneouraging fact that who 
came in indifferent mood remained to be 
intensely interested—and to bring their 
friends with them next time. 

In the East, Colun University went 
through a triumphant season with a team 
that was really of first-class quality. Its 
eflicieney in dribbling and in the team play | 
of the game was greatly superior to that 
of any of the colleges it met, including 
Yale, Harvard, Pennsylvania, 
As between Harvard and Yale, 
a close race for second place, 
though losing to Columbia, defeated 

In the West, Chieago has 
soccer movement, with about 
men already practising. <A 
is working at Illinois and 
sin, and other institutions 
to take up the game, which 
to spread throughout the West. 

Meanwhile, the effort to 
American product that was 
Middle Western 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and a 
few failed deserved, for the 
loss of our own particular brand of football 


those 


Is 





bia 


who made } 
Harvard, | 
Yale. 
organized a 
twenty-five 
similar inter- 
at W iscon- 
are planning 
likely 


est 
seems 


abolish the 
made 


including 


among 
some college 3 
lowa, 


others, as it 


| 
j 


and Cornell. | [ 





would be irreparable. Splendid as is the 


game of soccer—it ean not. nor do we 
| wish it to replace the American. Rugby 

| we can use both games to great advan 
tage The American game needs and will 
receive revising, but it gives the rueved, 
strenuous work we need in this country 
never so much as now. 

There is abundant room for soccer it 
ean fill another place, and a slightly less 
import int one ; 

Less Baseball Muckerism 

LTHOUGHIL not expecting the millen 
d nium (and some early season games 
have failed to be entirely promising), vet 
I do believe the present college base 
ball vear will show an encouraging de 
crease in the muckeris exhibitions which 
have become sad and unsportsmanlike in- 
cidents of the game \l confidence is due 
to the fact that a crusade against it is 
vaging from the inside, . among the 
college men themselves Really the mat 
ter is entirelv in the hands of. th unde? 
graduates, and mild he ¢ ned up m- 
pletely in this season if there 
erted action among the uppei Piaget men, 
t facult md the athletic authorit 

situation calls for harmonious action. 
ro me that seems to be the real need rhe 

32 
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How this car convinced the experts 





A more sincere tribute was never paid 
to the high standard of this electric 
than its choice by fourteen makers 
of gas cars for their private garages. 

The luxurious trappings, the gener- 
ous proportions of the B#aZ chal- 
lenge your admiration, but these 
manufacturers demanded more 
than grace of line-—they had to be 
convinced of the mechanical worth 
of the car. 

The Dt. is not merely a thing of 


Every one of our nine models comes to you completely fitted for your 
They range 
THE EDISON 
[ts larger capacity and lighter weight give greater mileage efficiency. 
is practically indestructible ; 
charging at a high rate will not injure it, and the only care it needs is 
to fill it with distilled water once a week. 
will convince as to the possibilities you will get out of the his 
co ce as e poss es j g t © Yeti. 


ANDERSON CARRIAGE COMPANY, Dept. CM, Detroit, Michigan 


comfort and convenience. 


of nickel and steel it 





hos 0 Eons 


beauty, it is a joy to depend on 
for pleasure and service over town 
and country. 

In the Munsey Tour the Bax’, the 
sole electric entered, won the only 
official certificate ever issued to 
an electric in a reliability run. 
From Washington to Boston, 671 
miles, the Bae made a perfect 

averaging more than 100 

a day for six consecutive 


score, 
miles 
days. 


in price from $1650 to $2500. 


BATTERY 


Made 
overcharging or 


Let us send literature that 








Are You Interested in a Home? 


If so, send six cents for a copy of 


“24 CRAFTSMAN HOUSES’”’ 
} 





Giving exteriors and floor plans of 24 Craftsman Houses cost- 
ing to build from $900 to a 000 ; we will also send free an in- 
teresting 32-page booklet 


“THE CRAFTSMAN HOUSE” 

These books are both beautifully printed, and will be sent 
postpaid to any address to interest you in the ( ‘raftsman 
Idea in general, and our Special Offer in particular. 

The Craftsman Idea means better homes at a lower cost. 
Craftsman houses are homes in which money usually 
spent for useless partitions and ornaments has been ap- 
plied to more substantial construction, hard-wood inte- 
riors, built-in features and other things that make for 
more permanent satisfaction. 

Such homes are the reward of intelligent thinking on 
the subject. Most people are willing to do the thinking, 
but don’t know how to go about it. This is made simple 
by reading THE CRAFTSMAN Magazine and “CRAFTS- 
MAN HOMES.” 
lo introduce them to a wider public, 

following Limited Special Offer: 


we are making 

the 

The Craftsman for a year $3.00 ) ALL FOR 

‘Craftsman Homes” - $2.00 $ 

Any one of over 70 House Plans 3.75 

Gustav Stickley The Craftsman 
Room 125, 41 West 34th§Street, New York 

















Get Our Book 


from any photographic supply dealer 
free, or we'll send it if you'll enclose 
three 2c. stamps and ask for it. 


This book tells and shows why the famous 


GOERZ 


LENSES 


will give you better 
results than you can 
expect to get from 
any other lenses 
made. It covers 
the subject of lenses 
accurately and 
comprehensively 
and contains a lot 
of information use- 
ful to everyone 
interested in photog- 
raphy. Illustrated with many examples of 
the work of Goerz Lenses. Contains full 
particulars and price list. 
C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 

Office and Factory : 79k East 130th Street, New York 


erz Binoculars and Goerz Cameras 





Makers of Goerz Lenses, G 
Dealers’ Dist ributing Ag 

For Middle West: Burke & Jn ( 
San Francisco: Hirsch & Kaiser; Canada: R. F. Smith Mi 
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Salesmen : 


Wanted 


‘NATIONAL EDITION” 


newspaper work 


) represent the greatest subscription success in America, 
Dr. Eliot’s Famous Five-Foot Shelf of Books), on an entirely new plan of introduction 
is ready AT A PRICE THAT WILL SWEEP THE COUNTRY. 
Salesmen having had experience in de luxe 
and other high-class specialties 
Only men who can earn at least $50 a week will be considered in assigning territory. 


M. WALTER DUNNE, Manager Sales Organization, The Harvard Classics, 416 West 13th St., 


“THE HARVARD CAs 
1¢ 


advertising, 
application. 


and popular publications, 
are invited to make 


New York 








SEND 
FOR 


klet showing a few espec 


FREE ‘. 


“and at 


tractive H 
scription of 







KELSO Autom Ree 


$9. 00 ° 


H. J. ‘FROST & CO. 
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My own “L ittleS skipper’ ‘Hikes 


a thoroughbred horse, always 


Little Skipper En- 
alcohol. 


ready and willing to go. 
gines run on kerosene, gasoline ot 
Easy to 
Built in many 
pee itee. 











Mfrs. of Fishing Tackle 90 Chambers St., New York | They are so simple and self-adjusting that 
For BOYS and their up-keep is almost nothing. 
_ CAMP ST. JOHN’ YOUNG MEN install in canoes or launches. 
The amp of C amps. On Trempealeau River in Weste rn sizes 2 h. p. up. Sold on liberal 
M shoe Best location oo es rh or soma Se : ‘get Suppose you write us. Tear this ad ou 
requ Camp St John’ s. file X, Delafield, sailed on Monarch Tool & Mfg. Co , 121 = Pl., Cincinnati, 0. 0. 
IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
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A Hundred Economies 
in this Heating System 





The good points of most heating systems are too often 
coupled with the glaring faults. 


Faults that run up coal bills, or send you shivering 
around the house in winter. 


Here at last is the heating system which embodies the 
best that a quarter century of heating experience has 
taught—and avoids the faults. 


A heating system which represents the very climax of 
inventive ingenuity—which 1s the crystallization of a 
hundred superiorities and economies—many of them 
exclusive. 


A system which insures plenty of heat everywhere, 
when you want it, yet so sensitive and so flexible that an 
armful of burning newspapers will send a glow of warmth 
over every radiator in the house. 
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“RICHMOND” 


Boilers — 


In common boilers, the cold water enters 
at the grate line. The result is a chilled 
fire and a rim of dead ashes around the fire- 
box. In “Ricumonp” boilers, the incoming 
water enters at the bottom of the ashpit, 
utilizing the warmth of the ashes, which 
in other boilers is wasted. 


The Water Base Idea 


In “RicumMonp” Heaters, the cold water 
comes in, not at the grate line, but at the 
bottom of the ashpit. 

The ashpit is always warm, but in other 
boilers this warmth is wasted. 

In the “RicHmMoNnD” system the warmth 
of the ashpit is utilized to take the chill off 
of the water before it reaches the fire line. 

By the time the water gets to the level of 
the fire-box it is so warm that it does not 
chill the fire 

And the result is that in a “RicHMOND” 
fire-box there is no rim of dead ashes—no 
waste of cr al no reduction of efficiency. 


THE MS¢Crum-HOWELL Co. pa 





Radiators 


But the saving in fuel and the increase in 
efficiency represent only a part of the 
advantage of the “RicHmMonpD” water base 
design. 


EconomyCoupled with Strength 


The water base idea enables us to double 
the strength and rigidity of the boiler, with- 
out proportionately increasing the cost. 


For where other boilers are solid above 
the grate line—resting on a separate base— 
“RICHMOND” boilers are solid from the floor 
up. They need no separate base. 

The water base idea is not new or un- 
tried. It is the standard construction used 
in locomotive boilers and in the mammoth 
boilers on ocean steamships. 


But it is new in boilers for heating homes 
and buildings. 


\nd it is typical of the ingenuity and 


economies which you find in the“RicHMOND" 
heating system e.vclusively. 








Do This Yourself 


The selection of a _ heating system, 
whether for a home, a public building, a - 
hotel or a factory, is too vital to leave to 
the judgment of others. 

By inefficiency it may render comfort im- 
possible: by hidden faults it may run the 
coal bill into endless extravagance. 


Write Us 


If you contemplate building, please write 
us for full details of the new “RicHMOND” 
system of heating, which saves its own cost 
and pays its own maintenance. Ask for 
catalog 248. 


Address in the West 


meron Schroth meron G. 


Western Distributors for 





*“RicHMOND” Boilers and Radiators 


248 Michigan Street Chicago, II. 


248 Terminal Building 


k Avenue and 4lst Street, New York 


Manufacturers: “RICHMOND” Boilers and Radiators; 


“Ricumonp” Enameled Ware; Bath Tubs, Lavatories, Sinks; 
“Ricumonp” Suds Makers; “Ricumonn" Suction Cleaners; 
“Ricnmonn” Stationary Vacuum Cleaning Plants. 





Five Plants: Two at Uniontown, Pa., one at Norwich, Ct., 





one at Racine, Wisc., one at Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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Concrete or Stucco 
with the original 
FOU OUUOUOIUOIIO.D 
BAY STATE 
BRICK AND CEMENT 
COATING ; 











Wa! 


f It protects concrete and stucco 
4 against the ravages of dampness, 
4 gives any shade desired and does not 
q destroy the distinctive texture of 
3s concrete. It can be applied toa damp 
# surface, and is moisture, smoke, and 
acid proof. In the drying rooms of 
S paper mills or in the dye rooms of 
textile mills it has proved its great 
advantages. 

It becomes a part of the material 
itself and it can be used on interior 
q decoration or on concrete as a finish- 
i ing coat instead of a finishing plaster. 
It has been endorsed by the 
§ National Board of Fire Underwriters 
as a fire-retarder and will therefore 
lessen your insurance. Ask your 
dealer. 

Address, for book and for color cards, men- 
tioning this medium, 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
INCORPORATED 
Paint and Varnish Makers 

t and Lead Corroders 
! 82-84 Washington St.,Boston, Mass. 
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The “White Frost” .s the oniv Refrigerato that 
s perfectly sanitary. Made entirely of metal, not 
a splinter of wood in its constr icti 
Enameled spotless white, inside and 
mut. Keeps food pure. sweet, whole- 
some. Round in shape. No cor- 
ners, cracks or crevices for dirt 
or germs to lodge. Revolving 
removable shelves. Uses less 
ice than any other Refriger- 
stor. Various sizes. Send for 
free book. If your dealer does 
not handle, we will sell you one 
at trade discount, freight pre- 
paid to your station. 


METAL STAMPING CO. 


547 Mechanic 8t Jackson Mich 
Saves Nine-Tenths the 


. 
ite- C of applying whitewash 
ost or water paint. Inex- 
as er hme men with Dayton 


Sprayers and Whitewashers 
day than skilled men with 











can do more in one 









brush in ten days and do better work. Factory 
Ww —. fences, outbuildings 
, covered quickly ani 
Sprayer aa aply. Ac leal for spray- 
ing cattle, poultry, trees, 


vines. vegetables; fine fi e€ extinguisher. 

Pays for itself many times over 
Sent on approval 

FreeTrial por"? fe 

gal. $21: 20gal.$30. Other styles 

as low as $10. Write for catalog. 

Attractive proposition to dealer 


McCORMICK MFG. co. 


Former Mf 
455 E. First St., DAYTON, OHIO ™ 


















~ Will You Try One— 
7 iif we send it FREE? 
— want every merchant, nay 


and economy of the 


ont COMPUTER 
ADDING MACHINE 


Five Days’ Pree 





Ww Be 
Trial—if it; 


RAPID COMPUTER CO., 1937 Tribune Bidg., Chicago 
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| on the 


great majority of undergraduates give the 
subject almost no serious thought. | don’t 
for a moment believe they realize that the 
jeering and the attempts at rattling op- 
ponents is disgustingly unsportsmanlike, 
that it is the rankest type of muckerism. 
Rather it is the present American un- 
dergraduates miseconceived idea of loy- 
alty. He regards this jeering of opposing 
players, and efforts to rattle the opposing 
pitcher, as part of the game and entirely 
legitimate. Largely it is ignorance; he 
needs to be educated on his playground as 


in the classroom. The same is true of the 
boresome and entirely unreasonable sys- 
tem of “talking” on the field. All these 


things came originally from professional 
baseball, and they have no place in the 
amateur game. They are not only unfair, 
but they serve no purpose whatever except 
to sicken the héarts of all fair-minded 


spectators. 
Up to the Boys 
’M a great believer in putting it up 


to the undergraduates themselves, but 
putting it up to them officially. I believe 
if President Lowell or President Hadley 
or President Wilson would get together 
his influential upper-class men and ath- 
letie leaders and the athletic officials, 
including the leaders of the cheering sec- 
tions, and tell them the muckerism must 
stop, simply because it is not sportsman- 
like and is a disgrace to the college—that 
would be the end of it. As I say, I’m 
a great believer in these movements start- 
ing from within, and I feel the under- 
graduates will stop it themselves if they 
are properly approached, without punish- 
ment or further criticism; at heart the 
average American is all right, although 
his manners often misrepresent him. 
Apropos of clean play, I am very much 
pleased to comment on the excellent rec- 
ord of the Rochester basket-ball team, 
which not only went through a successful 
season in the matter of victories, win- 
ning seventeen out of nineteen games, but 
played cleanly, without resort to unfair 
tactics. If there were a championship in 
the East, Rochester would be entitled to 
it, but its record of clean play is of in- 
finitely greater credit than all the cham- 
pionship laurels its team could earry. 


What of the Faculty 





ao recommendation of the Michigan | 


University Student Council to expel 
its football captain, Miller, reflected credit 
undergraduates, but at the same 
time created wonderment that such _ be- 
lated action should be left to the students. 

Miller played all season; in fact, 
be said to have been the most prominent 


may | 


member of the Michigan eleven, and yet he | 


neither registered nor attended a lecture! 
When a man can play on a college team 


an entire season, and no one knows or 


apparently cares whether or no he is a 
bona-fide student, something is lacking in 


| 
| 


the supervision of that university’s sports. | 


The Miller incident throws a 
the making of teams at Ann Arbor, and 
while the apology offered to the college 
world shows the 
preciation of its unfortunate position, it 
will be still further in the interest of col 


light on | 


University’s proper ap- 


lege sport if, after this revelation, the Uni- | 


versity reorganize so that a similar case 
may not again happen 


Automobile Exports 


T’S an interesting sidelight on the de- 

velopment of automobile manufacture 

in the United States to contemplate some 
of the figures of the foreign trade. 

Ten years ago the trade was not suf- 
ficiently large to justify a government 
record. Last year, 1909, there were ex- 
ported 3,686 automobiles of American 
manufacture, valued at $6,889,000, and 
these were sent practically all 
world, though the largest number went 
to Canada, United Kingdom, Mexico, and 
Australia. 

In the year there 
1,624 automobiles, valued at 
The largest exporter of automobiles is 
France, and the United States is 
on the list, the United Kingdom 


were imported 
$2,905,391. 


same 


second 


being 


over the | 


third, Italy fourth, and Germany fifth. 

In New York there have been registered | 
with the Secretary of State 10,540 new 
cars, for which licenses were issued be 
tween January I, 1910, and April 27, 1910. 

The Jail Cure 
QO" THE day before this writing, a 
New York judge gave a chauffeur 

one year in the penitentiary for running 
ove! pow fatally injuring a woman whom 
he had struck in speeding around a cor- 
ner, and who had offered in excuse for 
erdeavoring to escape that he did not 
know that he had run over any one. Next 
time he drives a car he will negotiate his 
corners with care 

The jail cure is a certain remedy for 
that to- hell-with everybody on-earth but- 


me ailment. 
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can MERRKGO 
} 


children the strongest, 
feet, 
the muscles of the legs, arms, 


Round a delight. 


absolutely safe. 
tear or soil clothing. 


to see them free from “‘nerves”’ 
a Health Merry-Go-Round. 
and will last for years. 
Our 
request. 


ROUND \. 


f 





The Health Merry-Go-Round 


HE picture tells its own story. 
almost anywhere where there are 20 feet of space, and is a daily 
source of fun, health and strength to children. 

healthiest and happiest in the neighborhood. 

In front of each seat is a working bar operated by both hands and 
giving a motion very much like that of a rower in a racing shell. 

This bar works very easily, giving an ideal form of light exercise for 

back—in fact, 

No one needs to be told that children find the Health 

They never tire of it. 

and helps to create the invaluable home habit. 

The Health Merry-Go-Round is a thoroughly practical, 
built machine operated entirely by the children themselves, 

There are no cogs or complicated gears to catch, 


If you want to see your children daily developing sturdy bodies, 
straight backs, strong limbs, and full, disease-proof lungs—if you want 
and a stranger to the doctor—get them 
Costs little, does not get out of 


illustrated booklet deseribing it 


HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND COMPANY 
Dept. E, Quincy, Ill., U.S. A. 


This machine ean be set up 


It will make your 


those of the entire body. 
Merry-Go- 
It keeps them off the streets, 


strongly 
and is 


order, 


fully will be sent free on 








This appeals particularly to City Park Commissioners, Children’s Boarding Schools and Institutions 











Williams ‘tic 


The kind that won't smart or dry on the face 


‘Tu E soothing, creamy, 
lasting lather of Williams’ 
Shaving Stick, guarantees 
to the man who shaves, a 
satisfaction he will 
find in no other. 


Williams’ Quick and Easy Shaving 
Powder attords the same rich, 
creamy lather that distinguishes 
Williams’ Shaving Stick. 


Sample of either \Villiams’ Shaving 


Stick or Williams’ Shaving Powder 
mailed on receipt of four cents in 
stamps. Address 


The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. A. Glastonbury, Conn. 





Shaving 











407060 MILES“HOUR™ BOAToRAEROPLANE 
Easy to Accom plish if you use 


ELBRIDGE ENGINES 


Because of their tremendous power for weight. 
- 





THINK OF 60HP aT AWEIGHT or 1781Bs.! 


More than Sixty other Styles and 
Sizes of Light Power Units. 
Made forall purposes. 
IF YOU WANT INFORMATION ON MODERN TYPES 


OF. TWO CYCLE ENGINES, SEND SIX CENTS 
POSTAGE FOR AERO AND MARINE CATALOGUE. 





" ELBRIDGE ENGINE SOM PANY 
10 CULVER ESTER, NY. 
SALES AGENTS TOR IELARCO AERONALTIC RADIATORS 





- 


The largest size can be set up or taken down in two 








dining room 





re h with screens for 








The R. L. Kenyon Co., 





Kenyon Take-Down House 


hours by anyone who can 


read the simplest kind of inatructions—one-tenth the time really necessary for 
any other portable house No tovls, no ropes, no guys. It’s wind-proof, cold 
proof and rain-proof Warm in winter—cool in summer Can be used ip any 
part of the country for either outings or permanent dwellings 

are flexible Sc 8 are rust-proof and fold right up with rest 
of } Curtains can be raise lowered from inside or can be used as 


3 Years’ Guarantee! 


We gu to refund every cent you pay us if the Kenyon Take-Down House 
doesn’t fect satisfaction in every way for at least three years 

We 41 1 any size house to suit any need Also garage for any style car 
Write today f eautifully illustrated free catalog which explains all 


Dept. 16, a ° Wis. 


Build a 
Home in 


2 Hours 


Take-Down House is the 
simplest, most serviceable and least ex 
pensive portable house on the market. 
It’s the only really convenient portable 
house built Weighs less than half of 
any other. 














The Kenyon 




















Best quality Georgia 































Makes and burns its own gas and 
produces a pure white, steady, 


wick, smoke, dirt, grease or odor. 


THE BEST LIGHT] 


Lighted instantly. Over 200 styles 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 











IN ANSWERING THESE 


safe, 100 candle power light. No | 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





Revolver and Gun Oil 
Prevents rust, will not gum or chill. 
Ask any hardware or sporting goods dealer for qt YOIL. 
Large bottle (cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial size, 10c se it on 
fishiz 1g tac kle, guns, bicycles, phonographs and se wing ma mr 


7-35 E. Sth St.,Canton,O. | WM. F. NYE, NEW BEDFORD. MASS. 
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HER FIRST TASTE 
“Howdo 


delicious 


Exclamation: 
you make this 
taste?” 

Answer: ‘“QOut of Un- 
derwood Deviled Ham, 
which is ham seasoned with 
salt and sugar and hickory 
smoke; boiled en casserole 
to imprison the good ham 
taste; ground fine,with mus- 
tard and 42 spices, which 
is the famous Underwood 
Deviled Dressing.” 

Chorus: ‘No wonder it 
tastes good,” say they, as 


TASTE 
THE TASTE 


Mace in a white, clean, sunlit, 


New England kitchen. Visitors 
Packed in dangerless, 
vacuum cans. Economical. Small 


can makes 12 large or 24 smal! 


welcome. 


sandwiches 

For indooring or outdooring— 
great! 

To your grocer to-day for a can. 
Spread thin on thin slices ot crust- 


less bread. Listen to the chorus. 


To us send your grocer’s name, 
and to you we’ll send a luxurious 
book, <<Taste the Taste and Some 
Cooke:'y News.’’ Tells how to 
make things not in cook books or 
hea 1s. 


\sk your grocer for a taste New 


Englanders know—the taste of 


Underwood’s New England Sea 


delicious Fried Sardines in 
Oil, Souse, Mustard or Tomato 
Sauce ; Clams in their own juice ; 
Clam Chowder, Fish Chowder ; 
Booklet free. 


Food 5 


Lobsters, etc. 
For 15 cents we'll send small 

can Underwood Deviled Ham. 
Always give your grocer’s name. 


Address Wm 


U naerw ood Co. 9 


54 Fulton St., Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM 





“a iad Silt 
Branded with the Little Red Devil 


W ANSWERING THIS 
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'The Communistic Lodge 
Continued from page 2 


large enough element of profit to have 
yielded the lodge a handsome margin, 
which has been put into permanent im- 
provements. Any fraction of a day in 
which a meal is eaten at the lodge is 
figured as a half day, so that the ordi- 
nary Saturday afternoon to Monday morn- 
ing party pays for two days’ occupancy. 

Possession is granted to members upon 
application to the lodge committee, to 
which is entrusted all matters of house 
administration. The lodge may be booked 
for two successive week-ends—not more— 
with the intervening time, if desired, thus 
enabling a member to pass two consecu- 
tive weeks in his own camp. During his 
occupation no other member may intrude 
except upon invitation. Frequently the 
lodges are booked for weeks ahead. Their 
popularity is illustrated by the experience 
of ene, which was occupied during 1909 
one hundred and eighteen days by seven 


sixty-three guests were entertained, mak 


only ten were not taken, and it is likely 
that the lodge would have been engaged for 
half of these had it been known to be free. 





The Importance of the Fireplace 

MPORTANT principles of lodge loca 

tion and construction, as well as man 
agement, have been discovered. One is 
that to be wholly satisfactory the house 
should be built not only beside a pond 
and really the size of the pond matters 
amazingly little—but as close to the edge 
as it is possible to set it without danger 
from. floods. 
becomes necessary in the interest of esthet 
ics to place there a structure which shall 
so blend with its surroundings that the 


Having selected the site, it 


variety of indigenous plant. This result 
is obtainable by making photographs of 
the site and sketching thereon various 
types of buildings until the right one is 
found. 

The heart of a wilderness lodge is its 
fireplace. For this there is nothing to 
equal gray field stone, which may be found 
abundantly in any spot worthy of a lodge. 





| generous enough to take at least a four- 


foot log, having been decided upon, the | 
lrest of the interior arrangements may | 


come in for consideration. 

Multiplicity of rooms is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable, but a spacious living 
room is indispensable, for it is here, in 
front of the open fire, that lodge life will 


center, here that the table will be spread, | 
and here, on the box couches, with drawers 


beneath them for the blankets, that the 
men will sleep. Twenty-eight by eighteen 
is the size of one such living room, and be 
cause it is a model of its kind, the fruit 


of much study, it will bear a moment’s ex- 


amination. A great field-stone fireplace, | 
capable of swallowing a log four feet 
eight) inches long. oeccuples the centel oT | 


the inside wall. Back of the fireplace at 
the left is a den provided, as is one end of 
the main room, with box couches. To the 


rear at the right of the fireplace is the | J 
kitchen, whieh does not differ materially | 


from kitchens everywhere. 
Although the building is a new one, 


the interior of the living room con 
veys an impression of mossy age. — In 
vestigation reveals that this effect was 
obtained by the use overhead of beams 
taken from a ruined farmhouse in the 
| neighborhood, and for sheathing uray, 
weather-stained shingles from the same 
place. All around the room at the height 
of the ceiling extends a gallery with a rus 
tic railing, which is reached both by an 


inside staircase and from the broad ve- 


randa The gallery serves a double pum 

pose. By the utilization of this 

there is obtained the sense of coziness 
which comes from a_ low-beamed ceiling, 
while the room, because it is open at tl 

center to the rooftree. is always we Il ven 
tilated and quickly cleared of tobace 
smoke From the ridgepole is suspended 
the big central burner lamp, whi 

is hauled up out of the way 


Respecting the Rights of Others 


\ THILE members need not mingle in their 
\ lodge, since individual possession 1s 
the underlying principle of the institution 
it 1s important that each shoul respe 
the rights Danger of infri 


|} ment is eliminated so far as is humat 


of others 


possible by the adoption of sets of rules, 
of which the following is a fair sampl 
*All refuse must be carefully disposed 
of his is the most necessary Fe aall 
sible house rules and must 1 faithfully 
observed. if the hous is to be worth 


members, during which four hundred and | 
ing a total of nearly six hundred who | 


slept under its hospitable roof within the | 
vear. Of the fifty-two week ends in 1909 


stranger, wandering through the forest, | 
shall believe he has stumbled upon a new | 


The style of fireplace, which should be | 








MOST READY TO GO OFF ON 
YOUR FISHING TRIP? 


You'll be ALL ready when you 


GET THE RIGHT REEL 


THE “TAKAPART” 


The reel that’s always ready, always right. It’s a per- 
fect reel, made from perfect parts, constructed on a perfect 
plan. Go over it piece by piece. Note the rigid frame 
made out of one solid piece of tubing, without screws, 
bolts or rivets to work loose. Mark how compact the reel 
is, small in size, yet with a line capacity of 100 yards. 
Ordinary reels carrying but 60 yards of line are 25% 
bulkier and heavier, yet give 66% less line service. Where's 
the click button? Just where you want it. Click and 
crank handle are each adjustable in four different positions. 
The handle can’t strike the fingers or foul the line. 

See the spool spin, swiftly, silently and you'll realize 
the perfection of bearings and balance. 

Now take apart the “TAKAPART” as you would to 
oil or clean it. You need no tools. Unscrew the locking 
ring at either end, that’s all. How scientific, how simple, 
how strong, the entire mechanism! 


It’s the one Right Reel for the Real Fisherman. 
TAKAPART REEL, Capacity 100 Yards, $4.00 


TRI-PART REEL, Capacity 80 Yards, $3.00. Ask your dealer 








































Let us send you our series of ‘Six Little Fishing Classics.” The most 
interesting series of fishing stories ever published. They are beauti- 
fully bound and printed in book form and will be sent to you post- 
paid absolutely FREE OF CHARGE. Drop us a line now-— we'll bite. 


A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., Makers 
12 Prospect Street Newark, N. J. 




















Here's a House being 
va sheathed in a blanket 


a] 


[_'NOFELT is a flax fibre building quilt sold, by dealers, 
in rolls like common building paper and applied in ex- 
actly the same way and by the same labor. It is flexible, easy 
to handle and is used with economy on small buildings as well 
as large. Its economy lies in the fact that while adding but a 
small percentage to the cost of a building it is proven to be 






Ti as effective 33 ildi P 
38 Times © ‘asu:1 Building Paper 
; - For-Excluding COLD, HEAT or SOUND -- 
// The most common use of Linofelt is for sheathing, as sound 
/ deadener between floors and partitions and in place of back 
ae pareer -It has been put to the most severe tests by builders and 
as in each case proven its efficiency. 
As a lining for reno cars, it has practically replaced 
_ all_ other materials, 30,000 cars being lined during the last 5 
years and thousands more are being lined. This is, perhaps, its 


severest test in actual use. It is used also as insulation in the 
best makes of Household Refrigerators. 


— ‘investigate Linofelt Before You Build Bes 
It is 4g not Expensive 






We want every householder, architect 
and builder to read our New Book 


“QUIET DWELLINGS— 
WINTER PROOF and 
SUMMER PROOF” 





It throws new light on an interest- 
ing and important subject. Write 
us for it. 


Union Fibre Company 
615 Fibre Ave., Winona, Minn. 


| THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Distributors CINCINNATI 








Branches and Warehouses in all the large cities In United States, Canada ind Mexico 
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Reader, you 
may not know 
of your real— 


Thermos—but it 
is a real need 
that can be 
supplied in no 
other way. 
‘Thermos keeps 
liquids—and _ solids 
— hot—without fire-— 
and cold—without ice 
—for hours and days 
—until ready for 
use. Simply a 
proven fact. 
In the nurs- 
ery— baby’s 
milk can be 
kept pure and 
| sweet at just 
wut the temperature 
infant demands—with 








Thermos | 
An Everyday| 
Necessity 












your 





In the sick-room any eu or 
solid prescribed or desired can be 
kept hot or cold for hours with- 
out trouble or loss of time. 


For Automobilists, Yachtsmen or 
Sportsmen. On any vacation or out- 
ing Thermos gives comforts that can 
be obtained in no other way. 

For father, mother, 
grandma, son or daugh- 
ter, athlete or invalid, 
there are daily needs for 
Thermos. But please 
be cautious. Look for 
the name Thermps on 
the bottom of every 
genuine articie. 


American Thermos 


Bottle Company 


Thermos Building 
243-247 West 17th St. 
NEW YORK 
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Sursruc’s 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 

Itis the most perfect blend of tobacco you 
ever put in your pipe—the highest class—it 
stands all by itself, the KING of mixtures. 

A tahanee that your women folks will 
like to have you smoke at home—you may 
never have known the luxur f a pipe 
smoke before. 


Send 10 Cents 220 ois 
THE SURBRUG CO., 81 Dey Street, New York 


in ONE al | 


Needs no guy ropes Folded | 


or tent stakes— 
stands rigid and Y% 
yet easily moved 

or carried. The 
couch is 16 J * 
inches from 
the ground. 


For Lawn,Porch 


















‘out of doors 


Sleep, play and lounge Phe way &|} 
to get health—keep healt Send your name 
and address and we will mail you an interesting | 
20 page bo t giving price nd showing a | 
dozen way in at t Price 

hin the rez 


CORONA MFG. CO., 9 Western rea 


THESE ADVERTISEMENT 


Minneapolis, Mina. | 
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everyday need for | 
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various kinds of 
stand around or 
not throw any- 

Do not seatter 


Do not mix the 
refuse. Do not let swill 
rubbish accumulate. Do 
thing around in the woods. 
broken glass anywhere. 
“Fill the woodbins before you leave the 
lodge. There is a woodbin outside the den 


ing in. 


door and a woodbin for stove wood in the 

| kitchen, and another woodbin under the 
| stairs for fireplace wood, also a box for 
kindlings in the kitehen pantry. Notify 
the lodge eommittee when the visible sup- 
ply gets low. 

“Fill the lamps before you leave. See 
that there is plenty of oil in the oil can. 
If not, take the can with vou and have it 
filed at the store. Always inquire for 
the oil can on your way to the lodge. 


The party that 
floors must be 


clean. 


The 


“Leave the house 
follows is fastidious. 


swept and the kitchen floor generally 
washed. Dust does not look well on the 
stoves and tables. Dishes should be left 
——— ite. All glasses and dishes should 
he put away in their proper places. The 
blankets should be put away carefully 
folded and not ‘left around.’ Always leave 


the house in perfect order for the next 
party. 

“The laundry 
for. Gather up the soiled sheets, 
cases, napkins, towels, ete., make a 


work must be provided 
pillow- 
list of 

















them and leave it on the bulletin board, 
so that the next party will know whether 
or not they all get back. The store will 
receive laundry up to Tuesday noon and 
have the same ready to go back on and 
after Friday afternoon following. Stop 
for laundry always on your way to the 
lodge. Take your own when you leave. 
Otherwise there may be a linen famine 
some day. 

“Leave the lodge securely locked and 
all the shutters fastened. Bring in the 


paddles and oars and leave the boats prop- 


erly fastened. It is wicked to lead your 
neighbor into temptation. 
“Save the bushes and foliage especially 


around the house and along the lake 
front.” 
Every week, summer and winter, desk- 


wearied mortals find refreshing surcease 
from city cares in the lodges of the Nar- 
ragansett country. The practicability of 
the idea has been thoroughly demonstrated. 
In operation the lodge has proved as at- 
tractive as luxurious camp life sounds in 
the description. It may be enjoyed any- 
where—it is not necessary to to the 
White Mountains or Adirondacks to es- 
tablish a woodland camp. Within twenty- 
five miles of almost any city in America 
suitable lodge sites exist, waiting only for 
the discoverer. 
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The Lot That 


Concluded 
The 7" faced south, overlooking a little 
vale; was on the edge of a_high- 
| class, he geet iblished neighborhood — of 


neat houses owned by people neither too 


poor nor too rich: it was only five min- 
utes’ walk from the railroad station; the 
ride to town was but thirty minutes and 
there were thirty-two trains a day each 
way. 

Then why did nobody want this lot, and 
what had we gained by buying it? The 
answer to the first question is found in 


the fact that in most suburbs convention- 
ality is above all things potent. The lot 
was off the main thoroughfare; it was on 
an unimproved street. It was not conven- 
tional: therefore it did not sell. We were 
age oe to step aside from the beaten path. 
By doing so we bought land at five cents 
a foot, while the rnling price on the main 
street was fifteen to twenty cents, accord- 
ing to location. By tape measure we were 


175 feet from the street. Sentimentally, 
when we had built a neat little English 
house among our pines, we were miles 
away. Our knoll commanded the neigh- 
borhood, and the invariable exclamation 
of our neighbors has been, on visiting 
it: “Why, I had no idea you had such a 
view!” 


We found our lot to be a glacial mo- 
raine, of mixed coarse and fine gravel, dry 
and healthful, and overlaid with loam. 
In improving such ground more labor was 
necessary than on a conventional lot. The 
land sloped rather sharply toward the 
street, and also to one side. To preserve 
the trees and grade it to advantage with- 
high cost was a problem. The roots 
of one large pine had been exposed when 


the street was cut through the valley, and 
this tree had to come down. The rough 
gravel bank along the street was graded 
back and covered with loam, The house 
was set to face the south, and the gravel 
and loam taken from the cellar were 


formed into a double terrace on the front 
end of the house. The bank of the lower 
terrace was sodded and that of the upper 
planted with the hardy Japanese uony- 
mous radicans vine, its profuse roots hold- 


ing the soil in place. Below the end ter- 
race two gardens were laid out, on differ- 
ent levels, after the Italian fashion. 


The Outlay 
Sa arrangement reduced the 
height 


and the Returns 


apparent 


of the house level above the 

street. tough stone steps, placed by the 
| untrained hand of the lord of the manor, 
| communicated between the various levels. 


Retaining the garden was a wall of native 


boulders, set in cement, and outside that 
was the driveway. A hedge of privet was 
set around the lower garden, and groups 
of spirea and Japanese barberry. Clumps 
of dwarf cypress, juniper, and other evet 


greens completed the small amount of 
shrubbery needful on that end of the lot 
The total cost of shrubs was less than $50. 
The other end of the lot, with its lofty 
pines and a few oaks, was left practically 
in a state of nature. 
The soil was here sown down to lawn 
grass, making a delightful little green, 
with never a house in sight. Yet the dis- 
tance of two city blocks away, though con 
cealed from view, lay the high vay to the 
next town, along which rolled all day and 
| half the night countless automobiles, their 
| owners quite unconscious, as they passed, 
f our green little nook so neat their 





| dusty road. 
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Nobody Wanted 


from page 27 


As to what the balanee sheet showed in 


our favor for having left the beaten path: 
First cost of land, 15.000 feet 
at 5 cents. 750 
Grading, drive, walks, sidewalk, 
ee ear ae ‘ LOO 
Connecting sewer to the main 
street, 175 feet 85 
ol a ee 51) 
Ns oe wees $1,285 
Cost of same amount of land nearby 
would be: 
First cost, 15,000 feet at 15 
SUNG bow 6% 2G $2,250 
Grading, drive, walks, ete 300 
Sewer connection... ..... 50) 
a ee 100 
a : $2,700 
Our lot being 1,285 
Balance in our favor $1415 
As to the total cost of our establish- 
ment, we had aimed to keep it down to 


a point that would make our fixed charges | 


less than if we were living in town. We 
had set out with the hope that the house 
above the land would cost about $4,500; 


but what with our tendency to be satisfied 


only with the best materials, and what 
with the leisurely ways of the various 
honored and independent representatives 
of handicraft who had to do with the 
building, the cost was a good thousand 
above that. With every outlay duly en- 
tered, we found that our place stood us 
6,900. We succeeded in saving about 
$1,000 by cutting out the general contrae- 
tor. The resentments of the artisans 
doubtless had their price in delayed work; 
but when all was done we felt our ven- 
ture in construction justified the labor 


we put into it. For our satisfaction we 

drew a comparative balance sheet, to show 

the difference in fixed charges in our house 

and in a flat. 

Yearly 

Charges. 
$900 


Flat. 
month 
House. 

Taxes and insurance 

Water rates, gas for 
electric licht 

Coal for hot-water 
tem, 9 tons 

Interest charges 
paid off monthly) 


. i ie 
vent at $75 a 


130 


cooking, and 


; 90 
heating 


SvVs- 
63 


(on loan being 


170 
Total $453 
Add on 


invested, at 4 


fixed charges 


interest 


vearly 


our owh money 


per cent 124 


Total yearly cost of the place .$577 


the 


$323 


Balance in favor 


flat, yearly 


our over 


Of from 
prey 
can 
hear 


fresh 


the dividends in contentment 
the venture that had led natural 
of the flat, the open, no 
cenvey an adequate impression. To 
the birds 
spring 
the 


us, 
into words 
singing in the trees 
morning, to potter 
flowers in the dying 
ing, to gather one’s first crop of melons 
and cucumbers on the little plot of the 
upper garden—these were few of the 
earlier charms of life on Lot That 
Nobody Wanted. 


on a 
about 
glow of even 


but 
rhe 











ELECTRIC 
GARDEN HOSE 


appeals to' the home owner who 
will give a moment’s thought to 
the principles of hose construction. 


It is made of alternating tubes of 
pure rubber and braided seine twine, 
vulcanized by tremendous pressure 
into a unified fabric. 

There's no other hose like Electric 
—can “y no other. It is safeguarded 
by U. S. patent laws. 

It’s ph car efficient, durable. 
Costs but little more than ordinary 
hose—lasts three times as long. 

Electric is the hose 
have on your place. 


ELECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
bce an Del. 


Send for our “Garden 
ge awn Cyclopedia" — 
oklet of great value 
very home owner, 
yee Department F, 


you should 
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Summer Home Lawn, Porch or Roof, 


ees Motor Boat— Automobile, Etc. 


Always Ready for Your Guest and 


Instantly Available in Emergencies. 


So Easy to Fold and Put Out of the Way. 
Weighs but 15 Pounds. 


Guaranteed to Sustain 800 Pounds 
Deal 
PRICE $300 5 rounaeate 
li’rite for our Booklet No. 14, “Camp Furniture” 


STEINFELD BROS., 620 atone New York 
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4 . . 

Y No need to pay the high price of 
couch or bed hammocks. ‘Ihe im- 
proved 1910 Hammo-port is bee 
e every way ess expensive. B ack reé ad 
justable to any posit 1s j shield of 
back rest The patent spring cannot sagand will 
support 450 lbs. s a hammock or bed for 
outdoor slee g. slid colors and handsome 
stripes, positively fas Guaranteed satis- 
factory or money bz Buy from your dealer or 

@ wewill 75 ship complete, east of Rock- 9° 
ies for ° Ask for Booklet “1 FRE 











\ Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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This is the 
Sliding 
Cord Back 


that makes 


SHIRLEY 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


so comfortable. 


Just a light, strong, 
specially made cord, slip- 
ping back and forth so 
freely that it readjusts 
with the mere raising of 


an arm. 

Absolutely no feeling 
of pressure on your back 
or shoulders. 


Light weight for office and 
Medium weight 
Heavy 


dress wear. 
for ordinary wear. 
weight for hard work. Extra 
lengths for tall men. 

Every pair unconditionally 
Price 50c at all 


dealers or from the factory. 


WEAR SHIRLEY PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 
AND FORGET THAT YOU 
HAVE SUSPENDERS ON 


guaranteed. 


1718 Main Street Shirley, Mass. 


ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION 


| turn freely. 





Pointing to Windward 


Weather-vanes and Others Which 
are Used to Indicate the Way 
the Wind is Bloning 


By BELMONT PURDY 


TRAWS indicate which way the wind 


blows. So do clouds, flags, and wind- 
mills; also vanes, weathercocks, pen- 


nants, and other devices constructed 
for the purpose of telling whence the wind 
is coming. After the small boy has with- 
drawn it from his mouth and held it above 
his head, he knows that the wind is blow- 


ing on the cold side of his finger. Some 





country people have weather- 
veins, invisible private wind- 
indicators, on which they rely 
implicitly, and which have the 
advantage over the visible ones of prog- 
nosticating atmospheric changes. 

The weathereock is the favorite vane 
for church steeples, but the origin of its 
use for that purpose has not been satis- 
factorily established. Some assert it was 
introduced into England as an ornament 


to the exterior of 
buildings by the 
Goths, who used it 


as their ensign of 
battle. Whether it 
had its origin in the 
St. Peter incident in 
biblical history, or 
as some claim, the 
rooster is simply emblematic of watchful- 
ness, the weatherecock has assumed a more 
subtle significance than the mere vane. 
Seemingly it is considered the more easily 
swayed since its application to humans 
of inconsistent character is historic. 
“The word which I have given shall stand 
like fate, 
Not like the king’s, that weathercock of 
state.” —DRYDEN. 


On St. Sidwell’s Church at Exeter, Eng- 
land, there is a 
copper repre- 
sentation of a 
crowing cock that 
has done duty 


as a vane since 
1484. 
Besides the 





rooster, crowing 
or silent, with or without legs, there are 
arrows, bannerets, bottles, keys, feathers, 
fishes, horses, locomotives, and many other 
devices, including lately motor-cars; all 
silhouetted against the sky, pointing to 
windward. 

The points of the compass are expressed 
adjectively when applied to wind. To the 
question, “How’s the wind?” the answer 
would be: “The wind’s south.” When the 
pennant on the mast of a ship hangs mo- 
tionless from lack of 
movement in the air, 
the sailor-man will 
tell you that the wind 
is “up and down the 
mast.” 

A vane is a plate 
pivoted out of center 
on a spindle, so as to 
It may be an indicator of the 
direction of the wind, or of gas or water. 
It serves also.as a target on a surveyor’s 
leveling staff, as well as to determine the 
direction of the object viewed through a 
quadrant or compass. <A feather is com- 
f two parts, the quill and the vane, 
and the feather on an arrow is called the 
vane. In heraldry it was blazoned with 
the arms of the lord whose castle it 


posed 


surmounted, and ornamented the knight’s 
lance in the tournaments. A little more 
important sort of knight permitted 
to fly a banneret, which is the reason, per- 


Was 


haps, that the banneret is used as a vane 
on some of our armories. 

Like wind-mills, clouds, and straws, pen- 
nants have other duties to perform. de- 


commission and 


noting that the ship is i 
that the commanding 

is ¢ board. 
indicate 


officer is 
Vane S 


ot her 


a lso 
things than the 
tion of the ai 
current. “As the book 
plate to the 
so, it been 
the weat 


the 


volume,” 
has said 


to 


er-vane 


homestead 

















What We 


This brief 





Mean by “Advance Styles” 


statement of fact will illustrate just how far 


Kaufman ‘‘Pre-Shrunk’” Garments are in advance of the ‘‘trend 


of the fashions.”’ 
greys will predominate. 


Now look back a year. 


Last fall greys began to take. 


For 1910 


Last spring we offered greys in pro- 


fusion, and preached the coming of the grey year. 


And it is here. 


The thousands who believed and bought Kaufman ‘ Pre- 
Shrunk” Garments //ex are today in the height of fashion with 


suits bought a year ago. 


And which are as supremely stylish, 


good fitting and shapely as when bought, because they are 





Kau 


in which every graceful line and curve of 
beauty is rendered fixed, permanent and 
there to stay by the exclusive Kaufman 
“Pre-Shrunk” Process which removes all 
the shrink tendency from choice woolen 
cloth before making. This means that there 
is no shrink left in the goods to cause 
humiliation and annoyance afterwards. 


All clothes wearers know that ordinary 
clothes become so warped, twisted, puck- 
ered and pulled, after the first shower, 
that no tailor in the world can press them 
back into presentable form. 


(27) 





Garments 


So in Kaufman Garments alone can you 
be certain not only of style in fabrie and 
style in form, at least a season in ad- 
vance of the times, but can also have the 
assurance that every iota of the style, re- 
finement and elegance in design and fit 
which you observe as you stand before 
the clothier’s mirror, is there to stay. 


Kaufman “Pre-Shrunk” Garments are 
shown by the best dealers everywhere. 
Ask for Spring and Summer Style Book 
and become posted on what recognized 
style dictators have decreed for 1910. 


Chas. Kaufman & Bros., Chicago 
































Shaved Mr. Saunders Two Years 


Mr. W. L. Saunce ts 
is President of the 
Ingersoll-Rand Com - 
pany—largest drill man- his cost. 
ufactuiers in the world. 
He permits us to publish 
the following: to do it. 

**T have shaved my- 
self for the past thirty 
years. ‘I'wo years ago I 
was presented with an 
AutoStrop Safety Razor 
and have 
since, shaving daily. 
Have never changed the 
blade. 
self-shaving a simple 
matter of one, two, 
three. It takes me five 
miffutes to shave, and 


used it ever 


This razor makes 


this includes lathering, 
stropping and 
cleaning.’’ 

It must been 
good Mr. 
Saunders would not have 
stuck to the 
for two 


shaving, 


have 
having or 
one blade 
years. 

Try It Free 
(Dealers Read This, Too) 


») dealer can lose 


No delay. 


morrow’’ for theirs. 


anything by selling 


AutoStrop Safety Razors on 30 days’ free 
trial, for if he should have any razor re- 
turned, we exchange it or refund him _ ily 
Therefore, don’t 
about asking a dealer to sell you an 
AutoStrop Safety Razor on trial. He’s glad 
It’s profit in his cash register. 





Men who ‘‘do things’’ act—act quick. 


No procrastination. 


Don’t wait to call on your dealer. ’Phone 
or write him to send an AutoStrop Safety 
Razor on trial. And ’phone or write now. 


Consists of one self- 
stropping razor, (heav- 
silver-plated,) 12 
fine blades and horse- 
hide strop in small hand- 
some case. Price 
$5.00, which is your 
total shaving expense 
for years, as one blade 
often lasts s1x months 
to one year. 

“The Slaughter of 
the Innocents” 
Hundreds of thou- 

sands of men have trou- 

ble with their shaving 
because they 
read this book. Will 
you keep on_ having 

100, 200, 365 shaving 

troubles per year, or 

will you send for ‘* The 

Slaughter of the Inno- 

while 

you’re thinking about 
it? Lively. Free. 

AvutoStrop SAFretTy 
Razor Co., 340 Fifth 
Ave., New York; 233 
Coristine Bldg., Mon- 
treal; 61 New Oxford 
St., London, 


be timid 


haven’t 


” 
cents now 


No ‘‘to- 


FAR QUICKER, HANDIER THAN ANO-STROPPING RAZOR 


IN ANSWERING THESE 


Strops, Shaves, Cleans 
without Detaching Blade 
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And it is true that a vane clearly out- 
lined against the sky may give a hint of 
the use to which the building is put, or 
indieate the business, recreation, or occu- 
Cameo Charms pation of its owner, thus. establishing a 
sort of personal interest in the building 

itself. 
th E A horseman residing near Hempstead, 
e ye Long Island, had three running horses in 
action fixed to the corners of a stationary 
triangle, but each horse was turned by 
the wind. The riders’ jackets were painted 

















Cameo Paper seems like a 











miracle because it so trans- to represent his racing colors and those g = 

forms printing. First, it of two other prominent turfmen. Each ‘hihhhhbhbabbeLbEnhis SELbhbi a0 a3 BEGG EEERUEESGhEs 
: horse appeared to be leading the others 

isa half-tone paper with when the wind blew from the point of the Square and Taper Square 

no lustre whatever. Next, compass to which his corner of the tri- | Connections in Drive Line 











embodied only in 


angle was nearest. ; 
Stevens-Duryea Cars. 


it makes the sort of book- Horses which adorn stables, blacksmith 


let or circular that the shops, and buildings in the enclosures of 

et on race-tracks and fair grounds, sometimes 
reader dislikes tolay down, represent famous racers or prize-winners, 
those most frequently seen being Dexter 






































) and Ethan Allen, both of which are recog- 
nizable because of their marked way of | 
trotting. The pattern ofa | 
modern pacer, harnessed | 
and booted to beat a rec- 
ord, is merely a sugges- 
tion. as =. 
Along the seacoast one 
frequently sees crude os . _— 
( A M E QO mehete at ships and Critical, Comparative Examination of 
other sailing vessels, a , 
| whittled out of thin The Square and Taper Square Con 
strips of wood and evi- nections combining Power-Trans- 
dently the work of the ma ‘ ‘ _ ® 
villagers. Not long ago mitting Units of Drive Line, emphasizes 
an old retired whaler 
lived near Freeport on a small farm, the A THOROUGHLY SOUND ENGINEERING 
—White or Sepie—for Printing— barn of which was famous for its vane, PRODUCTION. 
which was carved out of wood by the old 
sailor with his jack-knife, and represented , Ps 
Double-toned ink on him standing in the bow of a boat, in the In Design : Stevens-Duryea Ongin. 
: : act of harpooning a whale—an incident of 
Cameo Plate Sepia gives ix Sou ae days. In Manufacture: Stevens-Duryea Accuracy. 
the richest effect obtainable : pot pei A — = a ~~ In Use: Stevens-Duryea Success. 
. . . specli SCS i Ss *% “] é 2s 
with one printing. only ornamental, but useful in indica- A Triumph of ” Know-How” and Workmanship. 
C Pl t = ‘ll ting the office of the structure or of its 
ameo F late enriches 1illus- occupant; with this in view the sugges- ‘ P 
iim Sineens helt Write for Our Literature 
tones dignifies type. Satisfy yourself before buying that Stevens-Duryea cars are positively without equal. 
i J 
Write for Samples and Name of Nearby Dealer Stevens-Duryea Company 
S.D. WARREN & CO. Chicopee Falls, Mass, 
165 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. bteea “Y,” 6 Cot. Licensed under Selden Patent 





Makers of Fine Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 40 Horse Power 





tions for such buildings as the coach-house, 
the gardener’s house, gamekeeper’s lodge, 7 BLLBGLELbGE DRL pb apbb hb bb bELb Ebb pbb bb bphpebbpbbhbbhbpbb 
the piggery, laundry, and tool-house are 
offered. 
° It happens that while the vanes indi- 
Just the Light You Want cate that the wind close to the ground is 
Wh y W t It moving toward the East, the fleecy clouds 
en 10u an high above may be drifting the opposite 
Sometimes you want a powerful searchlight way, and to the same direction the ceo? 
beam, as when speeding along a country road ment of the lower stratum of air will 
at night. On the other hand, where traffic is change shortly. 
congested you want to illuminate the road in . ris . — e ai 
front and on either side of your car. These In the city, W here the currents of air 
two distinct and different fields of light—a 
long-distance beam and a widely diffused area 


of illumination close to the car—are to be 
found together in but one motor lamp 


Solarclipse 

















You can make your summer 
one round of pleasure 


Write Today for the 
Best Book on 


Marine Engines | 


EAD other marine engine books— 
ind ours, The more you know 











































about motors—the better you will 
like a Thrall For close investigation 
proves how superior Thrall Motors are 
The Two-Ray Light Projector Thrall owners have the fastest boats Old 
They lead and others follow But speed isn’t the only Cun anve 
ati. * hr ail edvantes - It is also the nplest, strongest, 
most economic al durable and dependable motor made 


Whether you go in the mountains or camp 
out or cruise, your summer will not. be com- 
plete without an “Old Town Canoe. 

“Old Town Canoes” embody every essential 
requisite in good canoe construction. 

If you don’t enthuse over the idea of canoe- 


THRA LL Motors. 


Some of its records are in our beautiful new book 





tead about “The Limit’"—the fastest boat of its size | ing it is because you are not familiar with its 
and power in the work Read shout “Bub’=the bost many plea asures. Write for our booklet — 
that ran 310 miles in 25 hours and 10 minutes Both 1 i a bout this ideal A 

equipped with Thrall Refined Motors. Thrall 3-H. P. earn more abou ble eal American sport, 
— weighs only 60 pounds, yet is as powerful as other 4 safe and as enjoyable as gondoliering in Venice 
Diagram Showing Two Fields of Light and 5-H. P. motors and more d@arable. Refinement of Send your request on a postal and our instruc 
principle, materials and construction does it tive and picture-full catalog, showing the Indian 
A patented optical combination gives you origin of canoes and the history and manufacture 
both. More than that—where the search- Get All the Facts and Proof of “Old Town Canoes,” will be sent immediately. 


light beam is forbidden, or discourteous to 





























Write for all the interesting inf rmation about Agents inall cities Prompt deliveries 
others, you can shut it off in an instant from Thrall Ri fined Motors. You'll want one for your hull 2,000 canoes on hand to choose from. 
the driver’s seat. and restore it as quickly. when y he facts. Dd Sh : 12 o é aoe Also canvas covered boats and yacht tenders. 
a senate Tanna —=- he OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
1 ( ays P p 
Our complete catalog will be mailed on request. THRALL MOTOR COMPANY 445 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 
BADGER BRASS MFG. CO. 65) 10-30 Twenty-first St. Detroit, Mich. 
Kenosha, Wis. New York City 
a 





Keep Your Lunch 
Cool and 
fresh 


This basket 
keeps a lunch 
cool and fresh 24 















Diana, by Augustus Saint-Gaudens, the wind- 
vane on the Madison Square Garden, New York 





to be the cnamnen of value 
f merit and of style. Being tabie-« ze, they fit 
All the original softness and } ity is retained 


Liens are acknowledged 














over. 
on.a8 7 Y is Sad cen eaeiind Rock Tan Surface Meth« f tan 
buildings, when — are no vanes nor! J as much wear in a pair of Price Gle ' 


'yun all sorts of wavs around the high 





ie ton ree 8 r ry kind 
on ice, take one ing ( s g ing, draft- a r°t ~~, to I ay any more for this ex wear when y 
en your fishin moving cloud ends by, the turning, « a " in’t see all the styles at your er’s, 
lunting and auto trips. encouraging chimney top may answer the | , ; oe 
Hawkeye purpose. ‘Send for Booklet im gata dre, Bem 
nt , ; P ; se 
Vv The most artistic vane in any city 1s 


soa btn ed ‘a 





Refrigerator Basket gan, sere dase that surmounting the Madison Square Gar- 





St ¢' an— P T ee] 4 a4 M 
ts Rage sian — or ‘ehtie + micbey veel “ den tower in New York, which represents tern sen ot 3 
= . Money back, if § s ‘ . ‘ \ 2 
rust-pr . not satisfactory the goddess Diana, in classie lack of attire, “ ? V 
t wear If Dept. M 
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Jour dealer hasn’tit, we'llscnd on a ed armed with her bow, in the act of aiming 
direct. Write foi booklet. ¢ a im . 


No 
an arrow at the approaching wind, and , 
Burlington Basxet Co., 32 Main St., Burlington, Iowa 7 PI M and MB 
was modeled by Saint-Gaudens. Bie dhe. ned “ a 
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A Damaging 
Confession 


When a woman says, ‘‘Thank 
Heaven, I’m through with my Spring 
house-cleaning,’’ she makes a mor- 
tifying confession. 


She admits that for twelve months 
she allowed her house to grow dirt- 
ier, month by month, until it be- 
came just twelve times as dirty as 
it should have been. 

What excuse does 
she offer? Why do 
this thing only once 
or twice a year ? 

Because of the 
confusion, the mis- 
ery, the worry it 
causes. 


‘‘House - cleaning 
time'’’ Who does 
not shudder to 
think of it! 

A well-known do- 
mestic science au- 
thority said the 
other day, ‘ 7h« 
Duntley Cleaner ts 
the greatest house- 
hold invention since 
the sewing machine. 
lt does more to 
lighten housework 
and to make the 
home sanitary than 
anyother one thing.” 

The Duntley 
Pneumatic Cleaner 
transforms the care 
of home from an infinite burden into a 
comparative pleasure. 

Instead of an upheaval of furniture, 
ripping up of carpets, and what not, to 
get rid of the accumulated dirt of months, 
we have a regular and simple renovation 
which results in perpetual freedom from 
dust, grime and disease germs. 

You need never sweep nor dust again. 
The Duntley Pneumatic Cleaner will do 
it for you —ten times easier, ten times 
quicker and ten times better. 

I know so well 
that the Duntley 
Cleaner will free 
you forever from 
the house-cleaning 
bugbear, that I am 
willing to send you 
a machine for a free 
demonstration in 
your own home—no 
matter where you 
live. 

I am not afraid to 
send the Duntley 
Pneumatic Cleaner 
a thousand miles 
away and let it tell 

















| side. 


Unmasking of Paladino 
(Continued from page 


duty for both. 
Was on my foot. 


The heel of her shoe only 
During the entire séance | 
am positive that I did not lose the posi- | 
tion of her right foot or her right arm 
All the manifestations occurred on her left 
She often took my left hand and 
placed it on her knee, evidently to show 
me that it was quiet. She very carefully 
prevented me from reaching across to the 


left knee at certain times, and it was at 
these times I was convinced that the left 
leg was in full action. At other times she 


carefully placed my hand across both her 
knees, evidently to convince me that they 
were both quiet—as they doubtless were 
at such times.” 

Of the latter portion of the séanee, with 
lowered lights, when the cabinet phenom- 
ena appeared, Mr. Kellogg reports: 

“She took my left hand and placed it 
over her right shoulder, far enough to let 
me feel her left shoulder-blade. where I 
exerted some pressure with the finger tips. 
With my hand in this position it was al- 
most imposssible to know whether she was 
moving her left arm or not: hence T took 
the liberty of placing the ball of my left 
wrist where the tips of my fingers had 
been, and this gave me ample opportunity 
to feel, with my thus freed, the | 
movements of the sleeve of her left arm | 
without her knowing it. Then it was plain | 
that whenever the curtain was sharply 
‘blown’ forward, it was done by her throw- 
ing it forward with her left hand with a 
quick impulsive jerk. It was also plain 


fingers 


that the hand we saw at the parting of 
the curtains was none other than hers. 
The exact position is hard to describe; but 


she was half lying on my left arm, and 
this gave her plenty of room for action 
on her left with both leg and left arm.” 

The sitter at the end of the table, who 
had a good survey of the scene as a whole, 
was Mr. J. W. Sargent, a professional con 
jurer, well versed in sleight-of-hand and 
the tricks of professed mediums, and a 
past president of the Society of American 
Magicians. Mr. Sargent 
far as his position permitted, the conclu 
sions of his colleagues. He testifies that 
he distinctly saw a number of Eusapia’s | 
actions, such as the throwing of the ecur- 
tain out upon the table with her left hand; 
that the so-called spirit-hand which ap- 
peared behind her head was distinctly her | 
own left hand, the arm remaining invisible 
because of the lack of contrast of her black 
sleeve against the black curtains 


corroborates, so 


The Mysterious Breeze and its Source 


T SEEMS almost unnecessary after these 
detailed testimonies to consider how far 
any of the phenomena remain unaccounted 
for. That so experienced and versatile a 
“medium” as Eusapia is resourceful and 
has many modes of producing the same 
effects is obvious: 
essary to consider further these two classes 


and it seems hardly nee- 


of phenomena—the table levitations and 
the moving of objects from and in the 
eabinet—upon which, in largest measure, 


the reports of her enthusiastic supporters 








Arvia 


Preserves Roads 
{J 


Sheridan Road, Highland Park, Ill., Treated With Tarvia A 


Building Traffic-Proof Roads 














The application of Tarvia is the cheapest, 
the best and the only well proven means of 
preserving the surface of macadam roadways 
under automobile traffic. Oils and other ma- 
terials for dust-suppression are mere palliatives 
and do not prevent the pulverization of the 
roadway. ‘Tarvia gives to the road surface a 
certain plasticity. The thrust of automobile 
wheels which grinds the ordinary brittle mac- 
adam surface into powder has no effect upon 
the tarviated surface. Tarvia thus preserves 
the road surface and keeps it from wasting 
away in the form of dust. 

Tarvia is a product of coal tar, especially 
prepared for road use. It soaks deep into 
the macadam, making a very tough elastic 
matrix around the stones. The surface is 
durable and resilient, resembling sheet asphalt 
in appearance. A tarviated road is the only 


BARRETT 


New York Chicago 
Minneapolis 


Philadelphia Boston 
Pittsburg Kansas City 





MANUFACTURING 


St. Louis 
New Orleans 








form of macadam roadway that can withstand 
automobile traffic. 

The cost of maintenance with Tarvia, es 
pecially under heavy wear, is less than main- 
tenance with water-sprinkling and constant 
renewal of the stone, and is vastly more satis- 
factory because the dust nuisance is abolished. 

Some towns with serious road problems 
have adopted the policy of using ‘Tarvia in all 
new macadam, believing that in these days 
any other sort of road is uneconomical. It 
has been demonstrated that it is cheaper to 
maintain a dustless road with Tarvia than a 
dusty one without it. 

Do you suffer from the dust nuisance, or are 
you paying taxes for roads that seem to be al- 
ways worn out? If so, send for our free book- 
lets with their up-to-date information as to 
methods of relief. Address our nearest office. 


CO. ga 
Cleveland Cincinnati 
London, Eng. 
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its own story. | have been based. There is, however, an d Pl 
l want hy » tel additional Eusapian phenomenon which an easure 
kn bes w a eae has attracted some attention. It occurred 
1 pee aT “ea Ww hs in this séance after the circle had been 
> t : ag On | dismissed and Eusapia had placed herself, 
Grand Prizes in this : : 
‘country and Gold apparently exhausted, in the darkest ecor- ; 7 
Medale abroad. [| Ret of the room. She weleomed the atten In the search for health you can find it among 
. — eee j 7 ose W erowded at ‘Try an 
want you to realize He Doo m bey he rote egy the flowers and vegetables of your own garden. 
? eo” tla . Se i as discovere é » a- 
ae as - oe - mous breeze was blowing apparently from ‘ . d.th 
bave a Dunticy the hair above her forehead. A natural You will gain the clear eye and steady han , the 
Pneumatic Cleaner Pen 90l a ae ae i aati ° ee ‘ ° 
dian Wt Gs went one. re taR g Mr Gudea’ Ycenen aiaeeenien vitalizing energy, that spring from outdoor exercise. 
: mdaucer NMI. \ellogg (whose observation 
Let me prove what I claim—in your] was confirmed by others) to observe it P . " aad 
own home. I will take all the risk. If| with the following result: “I moistened ; And with it all, you will have a never-failing 
you du not find that the Duntley Cleaner | the hack of my hand and felt the breeze source of pleasure in the happiest of all recreations. 
Is an actual household necessity, send plainly, but quickly located its) source. | h 
it back She is quite huddled in the chair, and ‘a The 
Duntley Pneumatic Cleaners are oper- | the attention of all being directed to the 4 
ated by the ordinary electric light cur-| sear, they do not notice that she slyly os TRUE TEMPER OutritorGaRDENIOOLS ) 
rent. Where there is no electricity, | holds her hand close to her chin, almost va - 
ee — hines _— be furnished. ~ a a: wi Pay ( gre yet h is \, Will give you the following high grade, well selected tools: f 
eS < > ' SAS 5125.00 diverte¢ yward i a ttie gf can is . - 
S =m aaa A nage Mea = do this po blow a contrarv lock of hain One True Temper Special Hoe (Self-sharpening) J 
. me monthly pay S, sired. or curl back from her face even without One Solid Bow Steel Garden Rake One Steel Blade Turf Edger = 
Fill out and mail to me today the the use of the hand.” This observation One Four Tined Spading Fork One Solid Steel Garden Trowel 
coupon below. | was more carefully repeated upon a later One Hand-forged Steel Weeder One 45 ft. Garden Line and Stakes 
. | oceasion, and is confirmed by Mr. Kellogy’s Price of Complete Outfit, $4.50 
J. W. Duntley, President supplementary statement At th secon : he above t are the most perfect Never before could a busy man get just 
402 Harvester Building } séance she produce d the ‘sear’ breeze sey r. ombination for é ll ¢ ar ien re aa the right tools in one guaran 
° | eral times without us ey her han ] Chen , : t —- odd peers — {rade mate Sold by all leading hardw . r ] 
Chicago the ae went up in front of the mout _ wig selec — a tae ” Be — you get the genuine Outfit with 
inn’ White Ltas d Mail C. on at One : say , ac oes a noe 1. ; l, ihe he rue emper specia oe, for 1n label unbroken 
ewes Cut on This Line an ai oupon @ nc — and W is immed 11 this positi “ ( a thre t? tance, is the hoe with the f mous welded Send ae ae Viituable Booklet, 
Duntley Manufacturing Co. remainder of the experimer She was BS jade, that always has a cutting entitled “Gardening for Health and Rec- be 
402 Harvester Bldg., Chicago talking volubl vhen this experiment ed € reation.”’ It tells all abc petable 
LI 1 | ( van. but her tall raed at , ee On the neatly packed and bundled and flower gardening, wit Dow 
Send me booklet of Duntley Pneumatic Cleane van, Db ‘ alk cease it ones E. tht too camanicases titel mantinia aut Weiin “Gk. ti :neluding 
for ona iold use, and r book on scientific no time did she talk while the breeze wa - the contents and « : lity ee 1 ice d publisher . 
house-cleaning being produced. Whetl t] nd bie nvents and quality prices and publishe 7 
. . . elng produce hethel ! hand ies . } 
Na» used simply to cover motion of the lips t American Fork & Hoe Co. f 
or, in part, to assist In diverting the hn U oi Largest Manufacturers of Farm and Garden Hand Tools in the World. 0 
Add? is an ope - question i | Pe t ( Fe Executive Offices Department “OQ” Cleveland, Ohio +" 
fused to allow a hand to fhe taced ! a. 
Tow over her mouth. though 
{ | pla pa tiallw « 
Cour : — | at the second séanc felt plain fes 
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Blum & Koch 


Hand-Made Straw Hats 


ECAUSE of the unequalled 
quality of the braid, the 
finished hand workman- 

ship, and great variety of smart 
styles, the “B and K” 
Straw Hats are recog- 
nized as the finest that 
can be produced. 









sLUMANDCy 


HIGHEST GRADE 
STRAW HATS 
NEW YORK — 


Write for the 
handsome ‘‘B 
and K” Straw 
Hat Guide and Base Ball 
Book, showing the new 
styles in straws, and giv- 
ing interesting data on 
the great national game. 


Blum & Roch 


Designers and Makers of 


STRAW HATS 


84.90 Fifth Avenue New York 


‘The 
Straw 
Without 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


a Flaw”’ 





If your dealer hasn't 


it in stock we will 
send this No. 
520 express 
prepaid, on 
receipt of 

List 


Action Magnified 


THUMB & FINGER 


ARE ENOUGH TO OPERATE THE 


STEVENS 


HAMMERLESS 





So easy-working is this mechanism—so quick its action—that you throw 
out the empty shell and reload the chamber like a fork of lightning. 

As the spent shell starts from the chamber by one route, the loaded 
shell starts from the magazine by a second route. No matter how 
quick you are, no human hand is fast enough to balk or clog this gun, 
because the loaded and the empty shells cannot meet. 

No expert lives who cannot better his score with the STEVENS 6-Shot 
Repeater. Just so, the beginner graduates from the preliminary class in 
about one-half the ordinary time. The gun’s racy lines and perfected 
balance and the STEVENS Sighting System make it a Natural Pointer. 


Safe, 


This gun is absolutely safe because the breech is a solid wall. 
because it is hammerless. No gas or smoke can get in your face. 
An expert can take down and put together the STEVENS Repeater in 8 
seconds. Even though it may take you a FULL MINUTE at first, that’s 
miles ahead of any other shotgun in the World. 

These are the facts—prove them at your gun dealer’s. 

You who cannot believe that a shotgun can “point itself” go into a 
dealer’s shop and throw the STEVENS to your shoulder. See with your 
own eyes what we mean by a Natural Pointer. 

This gun is also made as No. 522 with hollow matted rib; “ry stock ; straight 
grip; checked grip and forearm slide ; List price $40. Also made as No. 525, straight 
or pistol grip and reasonable changes to suit individual tastes, List ne ice $50. 

POINTS FOR THE SHARPSHOOTER, HUNTER & TRAPSHOOTER: 


You can obtain a letter written you personally by one of our experts on either or all of these subjects giving valu- 
able advice. We send you FREE a1/60-page Stevens Gun Book telling about Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols and 
Rifle Telescopes. Just the information you need to know about guns, and the advice in the letter helps you to be 
an expert shot. Write Now~—To-Day. 


J.Stevens Arms & Tool Co., THE FACTORY OF PRECISION. 
Dept. 155, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Hunters who once draw a bead through a Stevens Telescope will never hunt without 
e it. Brings your mark up close and sharp. Made for all rifles. Instantaneous 
s Sight ing Systern. Simple, sure, quic cb Barmenens 2 is. Send postal for your 


py of ou new special Telescope booklet. Free the i. your request is received, 





IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK’S SOCIAL AND BUSINESS ACTIVITIES 





The Pennsylvania Station in New York City fronts directly on 
Seventh Avenue, Thirty-first Street, Thirty-third Street, Eighth 
Avenue opposite the new United Staves Post Office, and on Thirty- 
It has entrances and exits on all 
The main entrance is at Seventh Avenue, and Thirty- 
Fifth Avenue, 
This 
entrance is one block from Broadway, two blocks from Fifth 
Thirty-third Street one block from the 


fourth Street by special plaza. 
four fronts. 
second Street, which leads directly to Broadway, 
Madison Avenue, Park Avenue, and Lexington Avenue. 
Avenue, and by way of 
busiest spot in the city’s centre. 

Within 


York’s big hotels, clubs, restaurants, 


radius of a mile are located the majority of New 
places of amusement, and 
most of the big retail stores. The Seventh Avenue surface cars 
and the Eighth Avenue surface cars pass the doors of the Station, 
the Thirty-fourth Street surface cars (crosstown) pass the Thirty- 
fourth Street entrance, and a station of the Sixth Avenue Elevated 
is a short block from the Main Entrance. All sections of the city 


are within easy reach by regular lines of travel. 


Through trains of the Pennsylvania Railroad will arrive at and depart from the Pennsylvania Station on time-tables which are now 


being arranged, to take effect on a date which will be announced in due course. 


Travel to the “downtown” 


section of the city will also be provided for by trains from the transfer station 


Harrison, 


near Newark, 


by way of the Hudson & Manhattan tubes from Jersey City to the Hudson Terminal at Cortlandt and Church Streets, which is the heart 


of the financial district as well as of the section where all the big 


The ferries between Jersey City and Cortlandt and Desbrosses Streets will be continued in operation. 


The location of the station appeals directly to 


fessional man, and every class of travelers to and from New York over the P 
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EMEN 


industrial and manufacturing corporations have their business offices. 
the hotel guest, the shopper, the amusement seeker, the business man, the pro- 


ennsylvania Railroad. 
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and you will agree with over 75,000 business men 
who have copies of it that it is the best business-aid 
book ever published for complimentary distribution. 
Whether employer or employee: it will aid you 
specifically to a better day's work. 

It is not a Burroughs catalog, but an instructive 
book, written in an interesting manner. 


Here are Some of the Things it Contains : 


Beginnings of Mathe- Howto Handle Month- 
matics and Book- ly Statements. 
keeping. Labor Costs by Jobs 


—A Shorter Day. 
Checking Invoices by 

Machinery. 
Handling a Pay Roll 


Comparative State- 
ments of Operating 


ns e 
Handling a Trial Bal- 


ance Quickly. with Quick Accu- 
Keeping Cost of Ma- racy. 

terials by Jobs. (And many similar 
Daily Cash Balances. short cuts.) 


Write now on the attached coupon, or your letter- 
head, for “A Better Day's Work. * Tt is helpful 
and a book for any business man’s library. (176 
pages, illustrated, bound, 4th edition.) 


BURROUGHS 


(Vine out of every ten adding ana listing machines sold ere Purroughs) 


Adding and Listing Machines 


used together with the short-cuts suggested in this 
book is working wonders in thousands of accounting 
departments where they thought they couldn't use 
them. 65 different kinds of machines—one is in- 
tended just for your business. Ask us. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


18 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


Foreign office: 65 High Holborn, W. C., London, England 
eee Seemaal —a ae eee Roeenal a 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me.... ...copies of "A Better Day's Work." 








GERMAN SILVER: 


Ever Have Tired Feet? 
Note that Rubber Cushion! 


Thisis the arch support without r gi ity. The 
cushion under the heel allows the weiznt gr :dual- 
ly to approach the arch support. hk “h gives 
slightly. The support can be mae high or low 
as necessary. The ideal relief for the weak or 
flit arch is 


Foster's Arch Support 
and Heel Cushion 


With these supports in your shoes, you can stand 
or walk all day without fatigue or pain. Read 
this letter. . 
. WARREN, KENTUC 
Foster Russer Co 
Gentlemen: —Please find 
above. To say that the 
would hardly be enough, a8 they have sav 


hours of pain Yours truly ; 
Sig sned Ww 


enclosed check to cove 
supports are @ great co 
ed me many 


D. BELVIN 
ur dealers— 


Get FOSTER’S ARCH SUPPORTS at yo 1 
wil 


or send $2 and the size of your shoes and we 
send a pair postpaid 

Send for our free folder re 
tired feet and showing you how t 
We willeven send 4 pair on appr val to be paid 
for, or returned, if you wish Write today 


Tred-Air Heel Cushions 
Go inside your shoes. 
Cheaper, lighter, 
springier, than 
ordinary rub- 

ber heels. 

Sent Post- 

paid for 25 

cents. State 
Size 

Shoe. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
170 N Summer St. 


Boston 
Mass. 


vealing the secret of 
btain relief 
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| several 


their hands below 
the level of her This observation 
was confirmed by several observers. 

In behalf of the other participants it can 
be stated without hesitation that they were, 
most of them, convinced by appearances 
that the phenomena were strongly suggest- 
ive of fraud, and were accordingly pre- 


while holding 


eves, 


| pared for the report brought after the sit- 


| ing character 


| of the evening 


|; cumstances 


| guard both 


| any 


ting by the observers in the more favored 
positions. Although the outer circle of 
observers could not follow, particularly in 


the lowered light, the movements of Eu- 
sapia’s hands, and of course not of her 
feet, the circumstances surrounding the 


appearance of the phenomena as well as 
the attitude of the medium confirmed sus- 
picion; while the bolder movements of 
Eusapia were quite within observation of 
some members of the circle. 


The Irritation of Paladino 


N CONSIDERATION of the notoriety 

attaching to the performances of this 
medium, it was felt that no step should be 
omitted which might add to the econvine- 
of the verdict. It was ac- 
cordingly decided to supplement if possible 
the positive evidence by negative evidence. 
At a second séance the following plan was 
successfully carried out: In the first part 
to exercise just the same 
lax control which inexpert sitters would 
use in response to Eusapia’s instructions, 
and to demonstrate that under these ecir- 
(closely duplicating those of 
the first séance) the same phenomena 
would occur; and then, upon a given sig- 
nal, to tighten the control and_ rigidly 
hands and both feet, and ob- 


serve whether, under these circumstances, 


“phenomena” would occur. An inter- 
ested and approving attitude was main- 


tained, and in this atmosphere, under lax 
control, levitations, curtain movements, 
and cabinet phenomena duly appeared and 
continued for forty minutes or more. Then, 
judiciously and expertly, Mr. Davis and 
Mr. Kellogg controlled all suspicious move- 
ments of her hand and foot: and the phe- 
nomena slackened and stopped. They re- 


| ported persistent and increasingly strenu- 


| Eusapia’s irritation arose; 
| of the violence of her 


| threatened to 


| forts to evade the 
| sion 


ous attempts on the part of the medium 
to free the left foot and to secure condi- 
tions favorable to the foot-substitution. 
she complained 
restraint, which was 
gentle but firm contact. 
she cried out that the 


in reality a most 
In agonized tones 


director’s fingers, lightly touching the 
leather heel of her shoe, aroused in her 


suddenly-made-sensitive nerves the tor- 
tures of purgatory. Her protests grew 
louder, and were echoed with passionate 
fervor by her sister-in-law, who came with 
her to the sitting; and at length she 
leave the table. The ob- 
servers remained unaffected, and, wary of 
any sudden movement of Eusapia’s hand 
or foot, continued to report her vain ef 
control. An intermis- 
was taken. Eusapia grew calmer. 
was permitted to put her hands on the 


| table, and once more attempted to dis- 
tract attention by exciting cries and 


movements; but all to no avail. The 
hours slipped by; the same conditions were 
maintained, and all mediumistic phenom- 
ena The spirits seemed helpless 
without the use of the hands and feet of 


ceased. 


| the medium. 


This negative proof rounded out the evi- 
dence: vet the larger significance lies in 
the actual observation, for the first time, 
of the complete machinery by which Pala- 
dino performs the typical feats which have 
led famous men of science in many coun- 
tries of the world to regard 
dicative of unknown forces. 


Painting the Portrait of 
Mark Twain 


The Humorist’s Character 
Unfolded lo the 


as it Became 
Artist 


By S. J. WOOLF 


T WAS on an 

1906, that I had my first appoint- 
to meet Mark Twain and make 
arrangements for sittings for a por- 


afternoon in February, 


ment 


trait which T was to paint of him. 

At that time he lived in the old-fash 
ioned red-brick house on the corner of 
Ninth Street and Fifth Avenue, the one 


moved 
appointed 


¢ oecupied up to the time that he 


to Stormfield Promptly at the 


time I called, and passing through a hall 
filled on either side with book-cases, | 
vas ushered into a long, high-ceilinged 
front parlor so characteristic of the older 
New York houses Book-cases here filled 
ill sides of the room, and, with a hasty 


elanee, I noticed Macaulay’s “England,” 
Cibbon’ “Rome.” and Carlyle’ works 
lwo large pictures also attracted my at 
tention; one of him painted in Italy and 


/O 
i“ 


| 


tnem as in- | 





' TWO IN ONE 


A Beautiful Table 
A Complete Desk 


No. 267 


Covered by four patents 





o 
Sable 
With the drawer closed it is a handsome, finely 
proportioned, well-built table. With the drawer 
extended a perfect Writing Desk—with ink-well 
and pen tray. Underneath the desk lid is a 
large drawer for stationery and letters. 
75 styles to choose from. Walnut, Mahog- 
any and Quartered Oak in all popular finishes. 
Look for our mark on the under side of the 
lid and insist on the “Cadillac.” Write for free 
booklet C in which full descriptions are given. 


CADILLAC CABINET CO., Detroit, Mich. 

Owned and operated by the Wolverine Mfg. Co., the 
largest manufacturers of Parlor and Library Tables in the 
world. Capital and Surplus, $600,000. 

















x Swivel Catch 





Right Adjusts itself to ev- 
ery motion by the 

or swing of the swivel. 

Left 

for x C:M-C Clasp 

Either Neatest and smallest, 

Leg Cannot unfasten or slip. 


The Only Garter 
Without Objections 


Men prefer it because 
it will not tear the stocking 
and will not bind the leg 


25 cents will convince you 

The best dealers have them, or sample 
pair by mail. Send your dealer's name 
and 25 cents. 


CLARK MFG. CO. 
246W Summer St., Boston, 
New York, 377 Broadway 








Mass. Trade Mark 


on every box 

















Superiority 


for 35 years 
in each 


Appearance 
Convenience 
Durability 


accounts for the 
supremacy of 


Circassian Walnut, Mahogany, 
and perfect seasoning. 


most exacting business man, 


shrink, warp, crack or split. 
perfect furniture stays pertect. 


Finishes, standard and modern, 


Specialty, choice ma- 
hogany, but our full 
lines meet every 
taste and purse 


Wait 

















Derby Office F unitate 


Oak and other woods selected for beautiful grain 
Original designs by experienced artists—interior conveniences that appeal to the 


Construction that enables us to guarantee that Derby Office Furniture will not 
Perfect furniture costs more to build, but 


the best that 
produce, to harmonize with any surroundings. 


DESK COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 








thirty-five years’ experience can 


Agencies in principal 
cities. Catalog 

and name of nearest 
dealer on request. 




















Enough lamp 
chimneys break 
from ‘accident”’ 
to satisfy me, 
without having 
them crack and 
smash every time 
the light is turned 


up. 
Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys xever 
break from heat. 
Rog. U.8. Pat. Of It takes “ac- 
cident” to end their usefulness. 


They add to the beauty, com- 
| fort and usefulness of the lamp 
and they fit. 


Chere is a Macbeth lamp-chimney made 
for every known burner, and my name is on it. 

My book will tell which one to get for your 
l ‘mp. It is free. Address 


MAcBETH, Pittsburgh 








SIMONDS SAWS 


othest, cutting saws in the 
f Simonds ur own mills 
perfec empered, careft ester iny stenderd 
leng or pe strai w back 
Saws rnteed and o1 
mark etched « enuine blade fully 
every buyer srdware stores 
Write for “7 penter’s Guide B 
re ealaes MFG yee 
® 


CHIcac 





i Fy 
Dass) pe 

FRANCISCO 
New ORLEANS 


























Complete Outfits ready for Rowhbe at oF Schooner. GUARAN 
PEED TWELVE YEARS t g. pertecting Ss " 
THI INE TYPI Write t Orig ator f VAILVELESS fo 
ne MARINE BOOK eral f ator to all, free 


LACKAWANNA MFG. CO., 22 Coldwell St., 
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Newburgh, N.Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


|| compressed air—no spring. 


pete Air Rifle & Mfg. Co. 





RIFLE— “The Gun that Shoots.” 


Sends a shot entirely thre vag one half inch pine and mo Tees 
me as used by powerful ro ae drilis 


Many tines more powerful than any other air 
rifle. Force of shot under contro a 


Some shoot pennies tossed ir 





a8 can a Tp 
| Sold by dealers and 4c sbbers. Tiere is 
P prepaid e t of Rocky Mountains 


$3.00. Circular free 
. St. Lonis, Wo 


( mantri¢ 8, 





505 Leader Ulde 
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bbite and squirrels Practle al gun for small | 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 





Experience 


Plus. 


From the most inexpensive 
Brownie to the 3A Special 
Kodak with its high speed 
Anastigmat equipment, | 
every camera that leaves our | 
factory is tested with rigid | 
care—tested by those who 
have a pride in maintaining 
the honor of Kodak. 
““Made by Kodak Work- 
men” means unequaled 
facilities; means more than 
a quarter of a century of ex- 
perience in camera building; 
means the focusing of the | 
best photographic thought | 
of the world on the per Ha | 
ting and simplifying of the 
Kodak Idea. It means all 
of this plus the most pains- 
| taking care—a minute atten- 
| tion to detail that has made 
Kodak stand for all that is 
best in photography. 








If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
Rochester, N. Y., 
The Kodak City. 


Catalogue free at the 


dealers or by mail. 


lies 























Gabiessietec 
and Portable 


New Idea 
Couch Hammock 


with folding steel stand and adjustable awning 

COOL —because you lic directly upon the duck bed 
no mattress necessary 

COMFORTABLE — duck bed of hammock gives to 
every movement and line of your body 

STRONG Stan 1 and frame made of fine 
mg which will not bend or break. 

LIGHT Weighs only half mucl ) style 
“be | cks 

CONVENIENT — aiilicaaas 1 full size 6-ft. hammock 
it readily folds in space 36x 14 inche 

Can be obtained from dealers or write to us direct 
Our tllusty i} klet and p» tf n? “ 


D. W. SHOYER & CO., _Dagt. W, Laat Bresdway, New York 
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Alexander’s charming decorative 
se <.~) of the unfortunate Jean Clemens. 
had little time for observing more, 
on looking through the open folding 


repre- 


iat 


doors, and which led to a cozy sitting- 
| room, I caught my first sight of the ven- 


| impressions 





author who had but a few montlis 
passed his seventieth milestone. 
different, in most are 
that photographs and por- 
traits give from those received when we 
stand face to face with the original! How 
unlike were all the pictures which I had 
seen of him! At that time he still wore 
his black clothes, and his entire head 
seemed strikingly pale. Instead of the 
rugged, weather-beaten face which I had 
expected, I saw one softer and calmer, 
but no less strong, while the delicacy and 
refinement of his features were most no- 
ticeable. His hair, too, which I had al- 
ways thought wiry, was glossy and silken. 
Never have I scen a Lead where it seemed 
more an integré 


erable 
before 
How the 


cases, 





melting imperceptibly into the lighter 
hues of the skin, so that the line of june- 


ture was almost entirely lost. Even his 
hands betrayed a more actively nervous 
man than one would be led to imagine a 
former river-pilot could be. In build he 
was smaller and slighter than he appeared 
in most pictures, though it probably was 


the massiveness of his head that gave this 
appearance. 

On hearing me in the other room, and 
without waiting for me to be announced, 
| he got up from a long sofa which was 
placed crossways in a bay window, and 





removing a pair of steel 
wrinkled his bushy white eyebrows until 
his eves were almost lost, and came for- 
ward with a short “How d’ye 
My heart fell: so here was 
humorist; how glum, how severe! 
searcely had I time to record these 
pressions than the eyebrows relaxed, 


spectacles, he 


do?” 
America’s 
But 
im- 
and 


beginning at the corner of his deep-set 
eyes, a smile, no, not a smile, but rather 


a soft reflection of one, illumined his face; 
and underneath the glow of kindly sweet- 
ness could be seen the touch of sadness. 

“So you have come here to do me, my 
boy; come in and sit down; I have been 
done before,” he added, “in many ways, 
and I have also had some portraits painted, 
though each one | vowed would be the 
last; and as I don’t believe any one’s word 
should be broken in at least ten vears, I 


guess you will really be the last one to 
do it. Wait until you look around, and 
| think you’ll agree that [ am_ perfectly 
preserved—in oil, at least.” 


Reminiscences 

B* FORE deciding upon a suitable place 

to paint, we talked. He had seen a 
actor which I had painted 
or rather he, talked of the 
dramatie eritics and his one 
into dramatie literature, “The 
Age.” Getting up from the sofa 


portrait of an 
recently, so we, 
stage and 
excursion 
Gilded 


and clasping his hands behind his back, he 


walked up and down the room, recalling 
scenes of thirty or more years ago, and 
stopping in front of the marble mantel 


now and then while he emphasized some 
especial point. 

“They thought they could kill it,’ he 
began; “the morning after the first per- 


formance all the critics damned it—not « 
word in its favor: the second night we 
had hardly a handful of people.” Up to 
this point there was resentment in his 
voice. The plaint of the unappreciated 
was heard, but suddenly changing his tone, 
he went on, the smile again beginning to 
break. 

“IT grew anxious for my personal safety. 


But the third night there were almost 
two handfuls and several laughs, and at 
the end of the second week those of our 
friends who had not lent a willing hand 
had to pay for their seats. Yes, if you 
| have something to say, say it often enough 
and folks will be bound to listen.” Sud- 
denly remembering what I was there for, 
he said: “But this isn’t painting the por- 


both of us,” 
room to the 


have work to do, 
took me from one 


trait: we 
and so he 


other, pointing out cherished tokens and 
mementoes, 
Into the dining-room with its colonial 


furniture and a portrait of himself painted 


| years ago by Frank Millet. “It’s all mine, 
except the hair,” he remarked. I looked 
| in bewilderment. “It was this way,” he 
explained, “when [ started sitting for that 
one, my hair was fairly long, but as the 
sittings continued, it grew until it was 
uncomfortable. So one day, without say- 
ing anything to Millet about it, | went to 
the barber to have it trimmed. Unfor- 


tunately, I grew sleepy in the comfortable 


| chair, and when I woke up I saw that | 

had lost all likeness to my portrait. 1 
| didn’t know what to do, for | was afraid 
of Millet in those days, so on the day fo 
the next sitting I hired a wig and went 
to the studio. When I got there Millet at 
onee noticed how fine my hair looked and 
painted it, and it wasn’t until the session 
was ended that I took it off.” 
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free from complications — dependable. 





Every one is thoroughly tested — SHOT — before it leaves the factory. 


1] A fire arm for the HOME should be doubly secure against accidental discharge. 
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USE without fear of accident. 
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The frontiersman chose the COLT because of dependability; YOU should 
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Then we went upstairs to his bedroom, | * . 
in whieh, in contrast to the rest of the tHe SIGN ora Comfort In Shaving 
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1,000 people are 
absolutely honest. 
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the room between the parlor and dining- | rich, creamy 


room would be the best place for him to . latl nakes. | 
pose. It was there as a usual thing he The gun to take camping, | . om si 
Cc. 


would sit after lunch and smoke and boating or on any outing. 
dream. On one side of the room was a 

large organ, and often during the sittings 
either his daughter or secretary would It handles all 22 short cartridges 
play. Music seemed to appeal to him, : 
rather from the associations it recalled and a B. caps; 1S an excellent 
than on its own account; and often when f ll J 
some old ballad or war song was played, gun for sma game an target 


a peculiar look would steal across his face, work up to 50 yards You quick- 


and his eyes would fill with tears; then, 
as the melody changed and some other re ly save the price of your rifle in 
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New England Seashore 
The Adirondack Mountains 
Thousand Islands, Saratoga Springs 
Lakes George and Champlain 
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Reached from all directions by the fast through trains of the 


New York Central Lines 


“America’s Greatest Railway System” 


atrial jar of Pompeian Massage Cream Cleveland If he was vain about anything in his 
Ohio personal appearance, it was his hair; and 
a that I should get it right in the picture 

seemed to give him the greatest concern. 
Address 


Several times he gave me suggestions as 
to the way he wore it, asking me to 
wait until he went upstairs and brushed 
\ it. Then he would come down with it re 
arranged, and I would get to work again. 

As the head began to near completion, 
he wanted to know what | would do with 
his hands, for | had them only sketched 
in, so as to get the general arrangement 
of the entire figure on the canvas. “I 
guess a book would look better in them,” 
he remarked, smilingly, one day, “even if 
a cigar is more natural.” | solved the 
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what foot 
comfort : 
is when Maas 
you 
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ford in TAN much a part of him as the other. 
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pose one or two trips for your constderation 
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York Central Lines Travel Bureau, Room 
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IMPURE OIL 


This is 
a motor 
pis ston 
caked 
with carbon. 
This picture 
,was taken in a re- 
pair shop where the 
engine was being 
overhauled. Carbon 
in the cylinder laid 
thisengine up. Ifthe 
owner had known 
how to select cylin- 
der oilit would never 
have happened. He 
would have chosen 


HAVOLINE 
OIL 


Why ?. Because of all cylinder oils 
made it is lightest in color. That 
means it has been filtered freer of car- 
bon-producing dirt or coloring mat- 
ter than any other cylinder oil sold. 





“It makes a difference’”’ 


If your dealer hasn't it, write us di- 
rect at our nearest office. 
Write for booklet on ‘‘Common wavouine 
Sense of Automobile Lubrication.” (iain 


HAVOLINE OIL CO. 


92 — 1906 
Broad Broad- 
St. way 
NEW YORK 
Chicago: 1324 Michigan Ave. 


Boston: 224 Milk St. St. Louis: 4630 Olive St. 
Philadelphia: 1107 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast Agents 
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For Chafing Dish, 
Coffee Percolator, 
General Cooking 


A Manning-Bowman Chafing Dish and a 
Manning-Bowman Coffee Pot Style Percolator 
can be used interchangeably on this stove, or 
you can use it for any sort of cooking with your 
Tegular stew pan, frying pan, kettle, broiler, or 
other utensils. 

Fine for summer cooking, for light housekeep- 

ing, for camping and pic- 

nics. Burns de- 

natured alcohol 

atacostof about 

two cents an hour, 

Safe,clean,odorless, 

Sold with Mann- 

ing-Bowman Chaf- 

ing Dishes or + 

ately by leading 

Write for 
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dealers. 
Free Recipe, 
and Catalog “E-234 


MANNING, 
BOWMAN & CO, 
Meriden, Conn. 


No. 350—88 Chafing Dish — Also Makers 
so J of the 
Mission Style “ Eclipse’ Bread _* 


Over a Hundred Styles and Sizes, 
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: for Catalog 
be Reversible Motors 2 to 20 H.P. Send for Motor Catalog 
PAN BOAT MFG. CO., 24 Haverhill St., BOSTON, MASS 
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The Opera Season in 
New York 


The Extraordinary Incidents of Three 
Hundred Performances of Lyric Drama 


By HENRY EDWARD KREHBIEL 
EW YORK CITY has just wit 


nessed the close of the most ex- 

traordinary operatic season in its 

history—the most extraordinary 
in point of activity and sensational inci- 
dent, I mean, not the most extraordinary 
in respect of artistic achievement. Many 
seasons, more modest in dimensions, have 
brought greater pleasure to the patrons of 
the art-form, given hearing to greater 
singers and production to greater works ; 
but no so far as my memory and 
records go, has ever offered over three hun- 
dred separate performances of grand opera 
to the local public within twenty weeks or 
expected that public to pay over $100,000 
a week for this one form of entertainment. 
Not only has the season been unexampled 


season, 


in New York, I question if it has ever 
been equaled in any city in the world, from 
a comparative point of view. There is 


no parallel to be found in the 
history of the European metropolis which 
is nearest to New York in its nationality, 
language, and social and artistie life. It 
is long since London tried the experiment 
of maintaining two fashionable operatic 
establishments, and it is now content to 
jog along with even fewer representations 
of opera than used to suffice New York 
before Mr. Osear Hammerstein came to 
disturb the placidity of American operatic 


waters. London has a large population, 
much wealth, and a hereditary society (to 
which opera has belonged the world over 
ever since its invention, some three hun- 


dred years ago) with which New York can 
not compare; still its operatic 
as a rule, two months shorter than that of 


season 1s, 


New York. Yet London, no doubt, last 
season heard all the opera that its public 
craved, though there were only eighty-nine 


at Covent Garden 
brought 


representations 
twenty-one 


and only 


operas were forward, 


European Comparisons 

Byte with P Berlin, Vi- 

/ enna, and St. Petersburg is made diffi- 
eult by reason of the different conditions 
which prevail at their lyric theaters 
of them which approach those of New York 
in magnitude of apparatus 
of aim being government institutions. 
case of some the 


aris, 


those 


and seriousness 
Inthe 
management is an affair of 
and deficiencies 


state absolutely, are GOV 
ered year after year from the privy purse 
of the monarch: in others, notably the two 
significant institutions of Paris, the lessees 


subvention from the 
chequer, in’ return. fon they are 
obliged to submit to a considerable revula 
tion the state. In all 


receive a public eX 


which 
cities, 


from these 


however, there is no limitation of the sea 
son to five months, as is the case in New 
York, but the performances go on prac 
tically all the year round. There is, more 
over, greater variety in the character of 


and 
ballets, there was a greater number of per- 
formances at the two official ly ric 


the representations. Counting operas 


theaters 


of Paris in 1908 (the last vear whose offi 
cial figures are available) than in the sea 
son just ended in New York: but here is 
the significant fact: the combined receipts 


of the Grand Opéra and the Opéra ¢ omique 


did not equal those of the Metropolitan 
Opera House during the last five months 
alone. The Grand Opéra, to be explicit, 


took in $626,000 in the twelve months of 
1908, the Opéra Comique $498,800, making 


a total of $1,124,800. If the receipts of 


the Metropolitan Opera House from No- 
vember to April did not reach this sum 
little reliance can be placed on the state- 


been made 
its officials. 


ments which have 
time by 








from time to | 


This is a large amount of money to draw 
from the publie of one city for a single in 
stitution of amusement—using that term 
in its most dignified sense. But to it must 
be added the sum taken in by Mr. Hamme 
stein’s Manhattan Opera House during a 
similar period of twenty weeks, and to | 
make the comparison complete, also the 
money contributed by the public for a pre 


liminary season of two months of opera to | 


which Mr. Hammerstein applied the epi 
thet “educational,” and some weeks of an 
abortive effort to reestablish the Italian 
form in its old home at the Academy 
| of Musie Both seasons: failed, but the 
mere fact that they were undertaken, with 


sight, 


obsessed 


the regular seasons in 


the managers were 


proved that 
with the idea 


that New York was harboring such a pas 
sion for the lyric drama as to be willii 
to put into the exchequers of the managers 
nearly twice as much money as had ever 
been asked of any other city in the worl 
regardless of its size, and support over a 
hundred concerts of magnitude and first 


° 










FOR REAL COMFORT 


WEAR THE NEEDRAW 


Boston 
Garter 


KidtGuip ff = 


Most comfortable 
with either knee 
or full length 
drawers, You 
cannot feel 

Insist on hav- 
ing the 


— 


elastic, 








Band with 
adjustable 
Pendant. 







Conforms to 
contour of leg 
perfectly, 

No metal 
touches the flesh 
Cotton, Nic. Plate, 25c. 


Silk Pd’t, Gold Pl, 50c. 
Mailed or Receipt of Price, 












Knit Leg 










GEORGE FROST CO. 
Makers, Boston 





PROVE BEFORE YOU PAY— 


K Trade Mark 


AUTOMATIC RAZOR SHARPENER 
| | Before a man pays a cent for the “KEENOH"”’ it must 


satisfy him absolutely that it is in actual fact the most 
wonderful razor sharpener in the world. 

It must convince him that, in half a minute, it will give him 
every morning an edge so sharp and keen and smooth— 
a shave so easy and delightful- that he cannot do with- 
out it. 

No. matter whether the wy be safety or old style—the 

I * sharpens 

We are putting out 700,000 “KEENOHS” on these 
terms—making the “KEENOH"’ itself prove its case 
before the customer pays. 

Write us, giving your dealer's name, and we will arrange 
with him to give you a “K IOH"" for the ten day 
trial, you to return the sharpener within that time or 
pay him $3.50 for it. 

If you will do this, we say to you now that you will not 

| return the “* once you have, used it. 

| | We have a booklet —‘“The Razor's Edge’’—full of inter- 

| f esting information, which we will be glad to send free 

if you request it. 


The “KEENOH” Co. 
25 W. Fort Street 
Detroit, Mich. 























REVOLs VERS 
H:R“" 


A Revolver 
you can ALWAYS 
say THE BEST ‘about 


& ARMS 


22 caliber, 


are the embodiment of perfection — the re- 
sult of 36 years’ experience in making fire- 
arms exclusively. Upto the minute in finish 
and detail, and absolutely reliable. 

Sold by all first class dealers. Rather than accept a 
substitute order from us direct. Look for our name 
on barrel and little target trade-mark on the handle. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog. 


647 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 


Automatic Double Action, 


caliber, 5 shot, 3 inch bar- 


REVOLVERS Target Grip. $7; 4 in, bar- 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 











7 shot, or 32 
nickel finish 


trated, 650 
cents extra. 











Requisite for Golf 
and All Out-Door Sports 
LITHOLIN WATERPROOFED 
LINEN COLLARS and CUFFS 


They add to the pleasure of sport by preserving one’s 
comfort and neatness of appearance. No freak of 
weather can affect their shape. Never wilt or fray, 
and have that dull linen finish, yet wipe clean anc 
white as new with a damp cloth. Latest styles in 
all sizes for all occasions. 


Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 


If not at your dealer's, send, giving styles, size, 
number wanted, with remitlance, and we will mail, 
postpaid. ‘Booklet of styles free on request. 

THE FIBERLOID CO. 
7 Waverly Place 


WATERPROOFED LINES 


New York 





{ LEARN TO SWIM _ 


BY ONE TRIAL 






Price 25c _— 
and 35c 
|] GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
With Them Anyone Can Swim or Float 
Supports From 50 to 250 Pounds 
eighs Three Ounces 
Takes Up No More Room Than A Pocket 
Handkerchief 
Sold by Druggists, Stationers, Dry-goods, Sporting- 
goods, Hardware dealers, Toy Stores, etc. Ordering 
from us direct, enclose price to Dept. B. 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
Nore—Educational Dept 


London County Council classified 
Water-Wings with 22. etc., as necessary school supply. 
Bright Boys wanted toact as Arent. 

















Absolutely Guaran- 
teed bys o RESPOR- 
SIBLE concern. 


1,2&3Cylinders,3to30H.P. 





eee on ene atalog today—tells all ab I e high 
STYLE rigT grade motors are built in the largest plant in the world 
levoted e¢ tr facture of otors, 


ECONOMY 





QMFORT | 


GRAY MOTOR C0. 26 LEIB STREET, DETROIT, MICH 




















Our 


describes fifty dif 


catalogue 


ferent styles and sizes of Premos 
Free at the dealer’s or mailed on 
request 


IMPORTANT—In writing please 
specify PREMO catalogue 





A camera taking both film and plates, 
yet as small as a purely film camera 


Pocket Premo C 


Loads for plates with double plate holder; 
for film in daylight with 
Pack Adapter. 
cusing and tank development with either. 
Has 
double rapid rectilinear lens and rack and pinion 
focusing 
efficient for all amateur work 


Rochester Optical Division 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


Premo Film 
Permits ground glass fo 


pneumatic release, automat shutter, 


attachment Scautifully finished and 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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LOOK FOR NAME IN SHOE 
BEE RE SER BREE REE ees 






Mz 
7 


Style B 1647 
The Azby 


is different 






Ly 


A new 
souee toe 


Willow Calf 


What You Get 


how 


and not 
much you pay 
—should determine your shoe pur- 
chases 

‘Natural Shape’’ 





lasts are your 
assurance of comfort—‘*Hugtite’’ 
construction means positive fit at 
ankle, heel and instep. 

And the name ‘‘Florsheim’’ on 
every shoe is a guarantee of long 
service and lasting good looks. 

$5.00 or $6.09 will buy all this in a ‘**Flors- 
heim.”’” You can’t get more no matter what 
you pay. 

“The Shoeman”’’—a style 
shoes—sent on request. 


Ask your dealer about the Florsheim 
Shoe or send $5.25 to cover cost of shoes 
and express charges, and we will have 
our nearest dealer fill your order. 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6 00 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
CHICAGO. U.S. A. 
STILL ELL tee 


Genuine Panamas $3 


booklet of quality 


TERER BERR RRR RRR REECE RRR RRR RRR RRR "5 


? 
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Dacconucuibhndasedssesndtensenmiadattnbiieas 
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Style No. 101 
Natural 
Panama 
Shape ..... 


(or Tense if ‘und Style No. 100) 
finely woven, leght, cool and durable. Can 
be renovated and reblocked each season. 

Our representatives gather these hats 
direct from the South American Natives. 
We shape and trim them to 1910 styles. 







. 101—Crown Win, Brim 


A New Idea in Panama 
The “Stiffshape”’ 
Style No. 500 
<A cr own 3i4in. Brim 2in 





Something entirely , . 
new, a combination 
of PanamaandStraw 
— The Crown and 
Upper Brim of fine 
Panama—Under 
Brim of finely woven 
straw — Extra light 
(3 Ounces) and very 
fine and dressy—An 
extraordinary value. wt 
Catalog of 20 other = Showi 
styles in Men’s, Wo- 
men’s and Children’s Panamas on request. 
Your Old Panama renovated and re- 
blocked in any style on receipt of $2.00. 
Don’t wait for the scorching weather, 
order Today, giving style and size 
CULEBRA HAT CO., Panama Hat Gatherers and Distributors 
Dept. C, 11 and 13 Waverly Place, New York 





ur.de 


of stiff straw 














“3 in One”’ oil will save 
any housewife much hard 
work Instead of spend- 
day 
and polishing 


ing part of 
ing 
furniture, 


every 
clea 
woodwork, pic- 
ture trames, 
fixtures, 
On re 


bathroom 
‘3 in 
hile. 


ven duet 


etc., use 
just once in aw 
3 in One” rem 


and grime, vers up 
scratches 
heaps 
and bright. 


“the ne 


and scars, 
everything clean 
Every woman should learn w way” to 
polish furniture. It’s worth dollars but costs nothing. 


FRE 


mur deal 
to polish furniture 
both absolutely free 


Send us your name and the name of 
er Get “‘the neu way’ 
*3 in One’ 


and sample bottle of * 


“3 IN ONE” OIL CO. 


35 Broadway New York City 





IN ANSWERING THESE 20 VERT 


A| class importance and some sixty theaters, 


little and big, besides. 

Since the Metropolitan Opera House 
opened its doors to the public in 1883 the 
cost of giving opera there has more than 
quadrupled, the larger part of the increase 
having grown up during the last decade. 
Last vear the directors of the lessee com- 
pany cheerfully announced a willingness to 
face a loss of at least $300,000, whereas it 
was an open secret that the closing years 
of the administration by Maurice Grau 
and the opening years of Mr. Conried’s had 
yielded revenues which enabled those gen- 
tlemen to retire from their professional 
labors with fortunes in their pockets. The 
largest dividend that the stockholders of 
an opera company ever received, in all 
probability, was paid in the last year of 
the Grau régime, when thirty-two operas 
were brought forward in the subscription 
season. In the whose losses will 
probably be greater than the large sum 
which the lessees contemplated with equa- 
nimity a year ago, nine more novelties, or 
quasi-novelties, were brought forward, in- 
eluding the French works at the New Thea- 


season 


ter: but there was what should have been 
an extra source of income—namely, the 
New Theater itself. It is therefore not to 


be wondered that erities of knowledge 
and experience have continued to look back 
with regretful admiration to the time when 
great works, new to the repertory, were 
brought forward with pious devotion and 
beauty at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and old works were performed with a vocal 
splendor never equaled since. 

There were many explanations offered 
when both an artistie and a financial credit 
were changed into a debit; but there has 
never been a doubt in the minds of experi- 
enced observers but that too small knowl- 





edge and appreciation of artistic needs, too 
little understanding of artistic methods, 


and too mean an appreciation of the wishes 
of the judicious public, combined with too 
willing a deference to the whims of a few 
fashionables and amateurs, too great a 
disregard of the rights of some of the 


stockholders of the operating company, too 
large a complaisance on the part of the 
owners of the opera house, too much dis 


regard of the things which make for pub- | 


lic respect and permanency of interest, and 
—finally and chiefly—too eager a desire to 
destroy the opposition of Mr. Hammer- 
stein, were the chief contributory causes 
to so much of the Metropolitan’s season as 
must be voted a failure artistically. 

It seems difficult to make the claim of 
the enormous losses, due to inerease in the 
of giving opera, agree with certain 
well-known facts. east of all it 
seem wise or righteous to charge this in- 
crease to the “rapacity” of singers. Mr. 
Grau made money enough in the last three 
or four years of his administration to re- 
tire with a fortune, though Jean de Reszke 
at the last cost him as much as Caruso has 
ever cost the present management (at least 
far as remuneration went), and Grau 
paid artists like Sembrich, Eames, Calve, 
Edouard de Reszke, and others besides. Mr. 
Conried’s first seasons were also notori- 
ously profitable. Of course, the doubling 
of the chorus and orchestra added greatly 
to the cost of the establishment, but it 
was this doubling which made it possible 
to give opera in other places which were a 
source of profit, not of has been 
assumed, to the establishment. There 
a report that the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


cost 


does 


so 


loss, as 


1s 


pany lost $135,000 on the venture in the 
New Theater, but a deficit of an average 


of nearly $3,400 a performance is incon- 
ceivable. In Brooklyn the venture was 
profitable to both the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and the stockholders of the 
Academy of Music who played in partner- 
ship; in Philadelphia and Baltimore there 
were guarantees which saved the company 
from loss and probably yielded a_ profit. 
In New York it was said at the outset of 
the season that the subscription had been 
the largest ever known in the history of the 
house. It would seem to be obvious, there- 
fore, that the much talked of increase in 
cost was in the administration, and the 
artists ought to be held guiltless. 





The Transit of Halley’s Comet 


The Possible but Improbable Danger to the Earth at the Focal Point of the Sunlight 





By EDWIN 
HEN Halley’s comet, on May 
18, passes between the earth 
and sun, and the earth, dur- 
ing the time the comet is 
transitting the sun’s disk, is swept by 
the celestial searchlight, there will be no 
danger to the earth from the “tail” of 


diffused sunlight, but there may be danger 
from the focal point as it sweeps across 
ys of sunlight which it condenses. 

The gaseous head of the comet, anywhere 
from twelve to twenty times the size of the 
earth, acting great lens, must bring 
to a focal point somewhere in space the 
rays of sunlight which it condenses. 

If this focal point should reach the 
earth’s surface, it would sweep a path of 
fiery destruction along the zone it trav- 
eled. Yet, the comet and earth are 
moving in opposite directions and_ the 
earth’s speed roughly, sixty-six thou- 
an hour, that of the comet 

ninety thousand miles an 
of of this focal 
over the earth’s surface eould not 
more than six hours nor cover more 
than ninety degrees of longitude, a dis- 
tance of f the earth’s cir- 
cumference. 

Fortunately there 
population in the zone traversed. 
City Bombay, India, are almost in 
line, the only heavily inhabited re- 
those of India, Siam, Annam, 
Hawaii. This not mean 

these places are to be de- 
flaming focal point of the 
it. The would 
times its present size, 
earth, and of 


as a 


as 


is, 
miles 
about 
the time 


sand 

being 
hour, 
point 


p issage 


he 
or 


one-quarter ¢ 


centers oi 


Mexico 


are few 
and 
but 
are 
and 


gions 
Luzon, 
that any of 
stroved by the 
comet. Far from 
have to be many 
much nearer the 


does 


comet 


greatel! 





density, to be able to condense sunlight 
in the manner in which, by using a lens 
of glass, the focalized rays of sunlight 
may be made to volatilize metals. 


Invisible Rays of Solar Force 


forming 


YROM the rays of sunlight 
| |: the tail of the comet there is no 
langer to the earth. The only effect of 
Fi icuan as light. will be to cause an extra 
brilliant dav or light night. But in the 
| extra ravs of invisible solar force, trans 
| mitted to the earth by the comet, may 
| he a cause for earth tremors, storms, and 
| other phenomena. 
he passage of every comet between the 
wth and sun is always accompanied by 
uch disturbances. The list is too long to 
be here cited, but any one who cares may 
note the remarkable coincidences of 1811, 
1844, 1882. That little trouble was caused 
AG 


FAIRFAX NAULTY 


in 1835 by Halley’s comet is explained 
by its smaller size as compared with the 
comets of 1811, 1844, 1882. 

A French astronomer of note, in Mareh, 
announcea that the great floods in France 
might have been due to the transmission 
of X-rays or other invisible rays of solar 
force by the comet of January, 1910; and 
his point of view has been sustained by 
many other observations. Since in solar 
force, radiating from the sun, is contained 
all the elements of energy of every 
whether it be manifest as electricity, mag- 
netism, positive or negative electrification, 
centripetal or centrifugal force, X-rays, 
Becquerel rays, or any form of energy or 
motion, it is quite clear that a body such 
as that of the head of a comet, if of suffi- 
cient size, 
stable situation and condition of these 
ferces transmitted ordinarily to the earth. 

The Sensitive Condition of the Earth 
I" WE compare the solar system to a 

watch, of which the sun the main 
spring and the planets the works, it is quite 
evident that any abnormal body entering 
this solar watch would bound to dis- 
turb its regular motion, and this disturb- 
ance would depend solely on the size and 


1s 


be 


density of the abnormal body. The com- 
parison is erude, since it refers only to 
motion, and it is a well-established fact 
that comets have no effect on the motion 
of the earth on its axis or orbit. 
Ordinarily, the earth receives only an 
infinitesimal amount of the energy radi- 


ated from the sun, but if between the sun 
and earth is interposed a rapidly moving 


sphere of gas, acting as a lens, and capa- 
ble of focusing extra solar foree on it, 
it is quite evident that the earth must 
idjust itself to absorb this extra force 
in some manner. The atmospheric vapors 
may do it by condensing into clouds, haze, 
or fog. thus shielding the earth from the 
extra light rays: but if the invisible solar 
force rays pass through the earth as 
X-rays through opaque substances, the 
only adjustment possible to the earth 
is a rearrangement of its molecular parts 


equaling in energy the extra solar energy 
in which the earth is temporarily bathed. 
Thus come earth tremors and quakes, au- 
roras, disturbances of the atmospheric shell 





sort, | 


could cause disturbance of the | 


resulting in storms, fogs, strong winds, 
magnetic and electrical disturbances, and | 


an unusually sensitive chemical 
in which potentially explosive compounds, 
their slight stability upset, blow 


up without apparent cause, 


having 


condition 
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le y ’ Keepkool, boti: 1 
‘Wig in comfort and ap- | 
NA pearance, is the under- |} 
wear of a gentleman. |} 


The coolness of porous 
fabric, p/us the fit and com- 

fort of ribbed texture, is ob- | 
tainable only in 


Keepkool— the only Elastic 
Ribbed Porous Underwear | 


Made of the best combed 
lisle yarns from our own 


i | 





and 
gfeat spin- 
ning plant,—lock-stitched throughout 
and trimmed with the finest materials. 


cotton 


{| 
| 


tae ae Ss 


av Tee 


Made in knee length and ankle length drawers, short I 
or long sleeves and athletic shirts. 


ty 
j 
| 
i Ask your dealer for Keepkool Underwear. 
| 


_ For MEN { Shits and ) For BOYS 
5 Oc ) rawers 


per garment 25c 


Union Suits for Men, $1.00—for Boys, 50c 


Write for catalog and sample of Keepkool fabric. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
munerienen A, Albany, N. Y. 


EEE 


-SE=NO, 
SUSPENDERS 


“Qut of sight, out of mind’ applies literally to ““SE-NO” Suspenders 








Bes ais ve: PE pes > ee 





Patented \ 
n. 8, summer 
1908 boon of 
comfort 
Price 50 for men 
at all whose 
lealers trousers 
won't 
stay up 
SE-NO with a 
is stamped belt 
on every 
buckle 





Worn under the shirt, you don’t know they're on 
except that your trousers stay up. 

The patented se/f-acting construction allows instant 
adjustment for every motion of the body—a feature 
not found in any other invisible suspender. 

You loop the loops over your suspender buttons in 
the ordinary way, without injuring any garment 
or cutting holes in the shirt. ‘ 
Iwo sizes—regular length for short 
sized men—extra long for tall men, 


EAGLE SUSPENDER CO., 12th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 


and medium 




















THE WALKING OF WESTON 
Always Stimulates 
INTEREST IN WALKING 


ALLEN’S FOO} FOOT - EASE 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, the antiseptic 
powder for the feet. It relieves 
painful, swollen, smarting, ner- 
vous feet, and takes the sting out 
of corns and bunions. It’s the 
greatest comfort discovery of the 





age. Allen’s Foot-Ease makes 
tight or new shoes feel easy. It 
is a certain relief for ingrowing 
nails and hot, tired, aching feet. 


TRY HT TO-DAY. Sold everywhere. 


25 cts. Do not accept any substitute. 
Sent by mail for 25 cts. in stamps. 
It Relie ves = 


e B R E E TRIAL PACKAGE 
You Walk. Sent by mail. Add 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 

















HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS SAVED 
horse owners as the prac ses expert informehen in this great 
little ‘Horse Sense” NaN 
Te ite how to select, care an, ; 
manage, tell age of horses, F: 
is a home veterinarian. |; 











Worth Dollars. Send 
and we'll mail book Free 
circular describing AuTomaT 
Curry Comp, and 
and money savers. Big money makers for selling agents. G@Z2A00 


CLEAN COMB MFG. CO. 34th St., Racine, Wis 


THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
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4 cylinders 

~~ . 20m. F. 

* Sliding gears 

|. Bosch magneto 


*750 


(F. O. B. Detroit) 





including three oil 
lamps, horn and tools 
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; | The car that brings sunshine to five thousand families 
Five thousand families use the Hupmobile every day for larger and costlier car; it is “nimble on 
7 every sort of purpose. its feet’? and the responsiveness of its 
rt 2 ° . 
= They find the universality of its use one of its chief charms. Hexible power plant makes it easy to 
. It is the immediate and obedient servant of every mem- handle in crowded trafhe. 
ber of the family. Here, thereandeverywhere you see the Hupmobile. 
Unlike more cumbersome cars, it is ready at a moment’s It brings sunshine to thousands of prosper- 
, ‘ ‘ ous homes. 
n notice to go anywhere and do anything that can be asked, , 
- . . : ’ It is valued not more for the pleasure it brings 
ome in reason, of any automobile. . , 
yay 2 -_ than for its graceful beauty and the sturdy 
whe Che feminine members of the family, who would not think staunchness of its construction. 
jam ia of attempting to operate a heavy touring car, In its structural and mechanical makeup it ranks 
a take delight in the Hupmobile. with the costliest cars; and because of this 
ae — i . - ao a unusual virtue—-hitherto unknown in a car of 
Le, ts lightness and freedom trom preliminary fuss and , , 
ON | tacit : ; , . moderate price, and which makes for a min- 
| y ste ’ ¢ Ss ‘ ‘ ‘ 
A | } omer im starting ere s 8 eneies imum maintenance cost—the Hupmobile has 
Ic 1 1A Ta the convenience of the electric been eagerly welcomed. 
ot carriage for them. Its welcome, however, has not been confined to 
uJ 2 : é e e ‘ , . nee ; — —r ¥ me ¥ “ 
SE “ys oh ae It is equally prompt to render service any one class; owners of cars ot three to four 
, oe : times its cost— men who hitherto had felt that 
Des to the business man. to and from : : 
oie hi ’ er they must forego the joys of motoring——have 
‘ner- " ran perenne crav- flocked to the Hupmobile. 
boat eling about town, When you have read the literature—including the 
tthe without delay or story of three Hupmobiles’ run from Detroit to 
a. loss of time, for New York when the past winter was at its worst 
_— the transaction of you will begin to understand why this is so. 
tute. . ~ And when you have had a demonstration you will 
mps. his affairs. a ita 
AGE understand fully, and have appreciation for the 
drese, ‘ » :. > ° 9 - . ee 
He prefers it, quite Hupmobile’s sterling qualities as deep as that 
> frequently, to his entertained by thousands of enthusiastic owners. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, Dept. T, Detroit, Mich. 


Licensed Under Selden Patent 


ee - . — 
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OOSE FITTING Underwear is the Summer Underwear 


of reason and of season. B.V. D. is the national 
mark of the only rational Summer Underwear. 








This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE ; 


. } 
‘BESTRE RETAIL TRADE } 


POIROT POM 


is sewed on every genuine B.V. D. 
garment. We make no garments 
without this label. J/¢ is our 
guarantee of perfection and 
yours of protection. 


Coat Cut Undershirts, Union Suits. 


and 


Knee Length Drawers. 


50c; $1.00 and $1.50 $1.00; $1.50; $2.00 
a garment. and $3.00 a suit. 


(Patented April 30, 1907) 














To give real comfort, Summer Underwear must 
be loose fitting. This allows air, the greatest 
known cooler of the body, to flood the overheated, 
perspiring pores, bringing instant relief. 


But,—Summer Underwear must be more than merely loose fitting. 
It must be roomy to give free play to the muscles and noftobind them. It 
must be cut on shapely, well-proportioned patterns, so that the garments 
are not baggy and clumsy. It must be carefully and skilfully modeled to 
the curves of the figure to prevent bulging, crumpling and puckering. 


Finally,—Loose Fitting Underwear must be made of woven materials, 
expressly chosen for their coolness, lightness and softness to the skin— 
materials that are thoroughly tested—materials that stand the rub of the 
tub—materials that invite the air to come in, instead of repelling it. 


B. V. D. Underwear embodies all the foregoing essentials of a 
real comfort giving Summer Underwear. It is correctly cut; it is carefully 
tailored—buttons sewed to stay—care in every stitch—wear in every thread. 


The B. V. D. Company, 


65 Worth Street, New York. 





























